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Introduction 



This years Councilor's theme is "Social Stiulies Education, Intt) 
the Second Two Hundred Years." In a cynical mood one eveninf^, I 
contemplated addin.i;. "Will it Survive?" In reflectini^ upon this 
Thought, maybe the mood was more realistic than cynical, for at the 
nioment all is not well with the st)cial studies. In last year's edition 
'of I he Councilor, (hdin Berrier. questioned what had happened to 
the "Re\'oluti()n in the Social Studies,** Charley Keller and others 
had called for in the early GO*s, A .L;o()d question indeed, for the in- 
quiry approach which. I feel, should he a matter of fact in teaching, 
the social studies, is still la.jkin.u in the vast majority of K-6 class- 
Tiutms. and more alarmini'. the juni{)r hii;hs and hii^h schciols as well. 

Ten >'ears aLi(). sucial studies was a required subject for four 
vears in niost hi.^h schoids. Today, thi.^^ requirement is down to two 
N'eai's anil ui mt>re and riiorf' ca.ses only one year. U. S. Hist()r\-. is 
required (this is because it is a state requirement). While more 
elect '\-es are bein.u made a\'ailable to students today, fewer studtMit>- 
ar-e elect in 14 social stutlies. In s(}me schools, shifts in requirem(uits 
and slnfts in student course selection has caused S(jcial stuciio.-- 
teacher's to be hi id off. 

Two years a^o. at the NCSS Delei^ate Assembly, in Chicatio a 
discussion on Consumer Education, resulted in the asscmblv recom- 
rnendirm this subject nn{ to be included in the social studies (this 
was revised m Atlanta last November). I use this example and the 
declining enrollment of social studies electives to Question the rele- 
vancy of what Vv-e are teaching, or at least what some people per- 
cei\*e tf) be a lack of relev'ancy. 

HealizinLj that relevancy or the lack of. could be ar,^ued for 
hours ^vith no Cfjnclusions. and maybe should best be discussed ac- 
comparuL'd with a liquid libation (you may not do any better in 
rcachine a conclusion, but by that time you v.'on*t worrv ab(H3t it as 
/nuch). Seriously, what is perceived as a ':..ck of relevancv is a 
problem which must be met head on. We must improve (jur "selling, 
of the soc'al studies.** Tm not su^^estinLi a huckster approach, but 
I am suL'ai-'s'cinL; that we cU'e in comuetition for* students, we are in a 
oeriod of deciininu student enrollments and a ti^htenin^' of educa- 
tion a) spe-ndinLi. cind therefore if we are unable to communicate 
coru'icl loris. that is. that the social studies are vital to the future of 
our nati(iri. then who will'.^ 

*rhi- fji':ture. howe\'er. isn*t all bleak. There are outstanding; 
^<»cia! studies pr()j4:'ams in ofjeratitjn. Another* bri^^ht siun i.s the 
revjtali/at;on of the Illinois Council of the Social Studies. Member- 
ship Is up. L')cal councils, which had become dormant are a.Uain 
meetini', c:<.ti\"cd\' and new councils are bem^ formed. I mention this, 
becau.^f ruer 11 be rs are ini porta nt in L^ettinL; our message out trj the 
tvaliliL'. If ><)U don't aej'etj look at what scjecial educcUif)n and bilin- 
t'Uril f'dui.-annn ha\-e I'.aine-d recentl>'. Hf»pefuIIy. -xo can continue 
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ihis tn.Mui and niiiku sornu i^airu'- l\ir niaknii'. s<H-iai stiuiit/s i^Wnc/ation 
li ('urri*..-nlLun priority. 

Alotif', this litir \vv rriust look clnsiMy at our own pror, rams niid 
S(.*o what llu'v :ire ih)inn for kids. Aro we as wo claim, roally pro- 
pa riru; kids to ]i\"e livos as responsible citizens? Hopefully, (he 
aiiswer in most eases is a loud '*yos". This yeai"'s Coiiiu-ilor, will I 
hope, assist in this assessment. The important thim.^ is to not stop 
with 'ref loetion. l)ut to act. If ^(jcdril studies is to keep mo\'int'\ |.)nsi- 
tive action is needed. Su)")port and be neiive in yniu' local, state, and 
[',aiit>nal professional orLiani/atiiMis. The social studit\s sliould be- 
come a vital ]XH't of .gifted. Title I and Title IV jn'oi^rams. VcJuos. 
rareer aiid eonsuuKM' education must come to be recoiuii/cd as 
intc.i»'ral pai'iS of the social studies, not just to [protect joi;s, but 
hi'L'ause students nmnl skills in tht^se art\as to copc^ with an over 
chani.rin,»: Wi)rld and the responsibilitit^s of bein.u an adult. The social 
studi<\s ar-e proi^ably the most ciu'ticrd part the curriculum, if pre- 
sented proper'K'. in pr(.''pai'iru^ students for adultliood. We can no 
loni!or afford the luxury of allowiuL^ the social studies curriculuni to 
he misrepresented. We niust. if we are to survive as a discu'pline 
<ee to it that neoph.^ equate the social studies with the relevancv of 
i)rrn'i(Hni!; students with the back,L{rounfi and skills to successfully 
i-nvo with aduhhood. 

RLD 



KXAMININC; Al.Ti:U\;\Tl\ r: M TURKS: 
An I*:\orc'iso in Valuos IiU(uiry 
KolxTt J. Snavcl.v 

KviTv i-:f,:.'rn. i^notuT ur Litrr, imUu'I' li;is to undtMlaUi'' his own 
i-Apio!-;!! ,. \- iliir ,.r ijitli.'c uh,.- fiiuiiiius othrrs \vhf> luivt' 

iHuiri't.ikr'i it. - • Uiin-\ S. IU-ninly 

I'hiis urlii-]i' 'A-ilI fXiiMiiiU' Sf\-iM-;il views of \\ilu(\^; ecliicalion 
J"l'"'-'.'<'n l^v n r.-iUunalt.^ fm- usiin'. wihu's as a Hum for stuclvin.u 
a!t<M-:i:iU\-r tnturrr-. 'rhr*\i!st.'iissi()ii of prt^fcrrcfl futures present'^ a 
uiiUjUf^ Mf>[>oi-k;r;ily Cvj.r in:oi:i\'ilin.^'. ihc analysis of factual anil valua- 

t'iairns. ' •'• 

Sc\ur;»l Notions of Values I^ducation 

Mm- !i!.-i.ory i)i \'aliu's instrufiiori ru\-i\als a prescriptivo stance 
tou-ard vaha-s, 'I'he M(< ;uff\- re: dors wvvc noleii for tfi(^ir nioralistie 
inaNiins, (.*in;:ons}',in trainin." cli r\ui\ the forties and fifties enipha- 
s:/ed tho rionleaf of deniocratie ideals anfl anti-eoniinunist train- 
inn. The ratii'ual e\aininatir)n of \-alues which support conflicting^ 
views ht'carno niore |)rin';ilent as soci;d studies educnti<^n moved In 
tru- (ln-eeMe,n (M* reflectivf^ frunkini^ and incpiiry', incdudin^u the ex- 
atninati.m ^f ■•idesed ar-eas"' ruid [irt^^sini^ social problems/* 

Kdui-atMrs eoinmonl\' einolnv one (»r more of the followine, strat- 
^'-!<-s when deaUn!: with \-alur's in tfie classroom: 

a. discnntinuins', the sch'M^ls^ responsihdlity or riidit to teach and 
ex a mine \*ahies; 

ii. iiidoct rdnat it >n of "core \'alues'*: 

e. fi(dpim.! students hecfune aware of their \'alues and clarifvin;^ 

*fie meaning' of personal values;-* 
d. discussions (d* moral dilenimas desi^fned to exooso the student 

to morrd reasoniuL': one or more stairos above his present level 

nf m'li-al development, therein.- stirnulatiniJi movement to a 

fu:d-i(M- le\-el of rnfjral reasoni: 

Ihe fn-.^t strateL'v. placini^ \'alues bevond the legitimate realm 
sch.M,hn-. :s suppo!-ted by mnr^d reiati\'ism and freodom of 
-n'Mve .Moral relativism, as seen bv th(K=;e who fefd values educatir»n 
sho.Jri not he a part of the public schf)ol curriculum, places all 
values on an ("ouai iootin.r: he., one person's moral beliefs are as 
i'jxni anoiher s. Since one cannot t)rf)\'e one walue superk^r to 
another, it is strictiv a matter of preference: i.e.. valuin;,^ parallels 
enoosini^ your fa\'f,rite flavor at an ice cream parlor. 

If all values a:'e t»qual and we ha\'e a commitment to ind{\-idual 
J reedorn. -hen th^- schf^^hs lr.;i\'c themsel\'es: open for criticism when 
thev teach specific \'alnes. Thus, those who see values education as 
ipstructioi^ ii^ ;i specific set of \'a lues see it as an infrinc^ement on 

Pvf .'FiKirr S.\A\'Kj.V .-in .A: distant lYr.fessor in Flducation at Lovola University 

oi CIoi;;il:'), 
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the pai'onts' ri,t;lU to soloct thu values their ehiklrrui shouhl etnlji'Jiee. 
Since rn^^st parents eaniiet sehn't tlie seheol or the teaeher I'er their 
ehild. aiul since sehoohni; is reqiiiiwi h\' haw, the school should 
honor the parents' riL\lit of free choice and lea\*e value trainini; 
to tiie homo and churcli. 

A major criticism of the stratej'.y of ax'oidancc* is tiiat it s(n'cM-ely 
limits student inquiry. 1 f de\-elo|.iin!'. eonipet ent decision-makinii 
skills is a i\on\ of education and if, as Cooml)s and others luua^ point- 
ed out. values pla\' a siv,nificant role in noianative deeisi(M"i making,'' 
Some form i>f \'ahu* lulucation seiMns in order. Students should not 
he asked to liniit their inquiries to tlie empirical, factual dimensions 
of ratidual decision makin*^ Tlie \'ahu\s used to assit^n personal 
mean in;: to empirical data sliould also he examined. 

The sec(^nd stratei^y, indoctrinnticm of "core wdues," seems to 
ha\'e sDocial appeal durinu |-)(M*iods of rapid chanLi(» and stu'ial un- 
T'est. Thi^ uncertainty of the moment is blamed on a retr(\at from 
basic valu(,''s, rather than on a chani^c in th(> social on\*ironment 
which d(n'e loped and support od those once-stable \* a lues. While 
justice and ooualitv are still co rn no n en ts of the American creed, 
le;:islation. court dcx'isions and chaninnL^ life styles hav(> produced 
a \'ariet\' of definitinns fnr this creed. Thus, tiic p!ea for a r{>turn 
to the core values of the past may mean a return to an <uitmode(l 
moral code 

Closely akin to the indoctrination schenic for values instruction 
IS a faitli in "modeling'' as a technique for stimulatinc, moral rk*- 
vi>l()orTient. ''Morals are caught, not tau.i^ht/* is the motto of this 
•rrouo. Tivich(M*s are to exhibit the ei^itome of moral action, thus 
LU\ane til (Mr students a propter model to omulcitc. 

I'lie niodelinu notion f)f \*alii(^s (Mluccition meets with a niunber 
(if obs*.ach\s in a [)luralistic society, esoecially a society with aii 
instant a rieo us communications network. This society pro\ades all its 
members, includini^ sch(.n^l children, with a plethora of contradictory 
behavior models 'c\nd moral codes. Tli is social tliver.sity presents an 
untenable atmosphere for a teacher interested in pro\Mdin^' a f)rf)per 
ni(Klol. Value mtKiclini^ is the domain of all who act. Unless indi- 
\'iduals de\'elop criteria for evaluatinc. the morass of models avail- 
af)]e, {hvvc can be no rational choices amon.^ competing value 
models. 

There is yet another problem v/ith usin^^ prescriptive concepts 
of \'alues education as a means of formin.u beha\'ior; it doesn't work. 
The Pfa.rtshorne and May studies of the late twenties, Brogden's 
study of sixth ^rade boys, the work of Haviniihurst and Taba. and 
iTiore roceiitly, Byron and Walbek's research concernin.^ views of 
charitv and charitable behavior amoni:^ children, all have failed to 
sh(nv that knowled.^c of moral rules or bein^ able to explain what 
one ouL^ht to do has a si.^nificant correlation to moral behavior.' 

Piauet's research indicates a rationale for providing students 
v\ath opnort unities to examine social interactions and relations as 
mechanisms for developing rules of mutual agreement and the un- 
derstandings which lead to these rules. 

Pa so f) 



1 1 IS ahsiirh and even immoral to wish to imposu 
iifHui :i chilli a fiill>' workt'tl-oLit s>'Stt'm of discipline 
\v\wn \\\v soi. ial lilu nf childron ainoni'.sl tlu rnsuK'cs 
Is Mit'tK'K'tU i>' (k'\'(.«l(»|U'(.l to i',i\'e rise to a disciplino 
uU'm It riy nearer i (> that inner snbmissi',)n which is 
the Miark of aJull inurahty.'' 

Acei >r'(iiru: te l^iai'et. ii eounter|M'ockicl (ve to t',i\'e yount^j people 
.1 (li;;e.sU'vl inoi'al eode \\ is better to let them work it out foi' them- 
seh'es. witli proper isiuiance a> liu-laied hy the child's de\'elopnuM"it, 
if our iwial nichi(U'> fKi\ 'ri: MU' . iiilci nUerimh/.e an\' inor'al code. 

The pro()noents m! viiue :;i ni lea ! ien escape chare,es nf indoc- 
irinatKtn and f)roselytism \^\^ strcssinu a iTiet hcKioloe.y whieFi en- 
coiiraj'.e.s suidents lo freLd>" choose and act on i^ersonal vakM.'s in 
liidit (if \hv conseqiR'nees of these choices. Raths trududes the fol- 
low in. i; c»iiTip»)nents in hr< "pri»cess of \'aluint;.'"' 

Cl'ioosin^: ( I ) freel>" 

{2) from alt'M'nat i\"es 

after ihouiditfid consideration of the consequences 
nf each allernati\'e 

Pri/.ioe. {'W cherishing', hein^ happy with tPie choice 
t'5) \eillini: t(.i affirni the chf)ree puhliel>' 

Aciiii:'. : ((-i) doioL!, S(wnethin,<! with thi' choit;e 

(7) repeatecily. in some pattern of life. 

Thest- sr\ t-n .ispecls of the \"fduinii firf)cr'Ss are rji-suMied to ^uifle 
the studi-nt ihr'nuuh his si'ar'ch for \"alues. as fie atteinpts to select 
a cadi'e nl \'alues eapal)le of direc-tini; his nor-mali\'e dec-isions. 

\*ahu-s clarificvitinn has been i.ittacked for its relati\astic or 
iieutral stance with I'euard to spi-cific \tilui.- choices.'" In this mt-'thful 
the priniar>- considerations for e\'alLiat in l; a student's \-aIues are: 

1) Were the \-aiues chosen freely with a conscious view of the 
conseq uencesV 

2) Ones the student '■onsistently act in accordance with his 
stated \'alues; 

The Ralhs* process does nt)t emphasi/^e the need to des-elop \'alue 
principk's which could be used to justify the comparative worth of 
one \'alue o\H»r another. In the values model desxdnped by Cof)rnbs 
ami Meux. \'alue principles are one of the end products when sie.niti- 
eant \ alue objects are examinerl.'' 

The elaborate strate.L(ics de\'ekjped by Cf)ornbs and iMeux can 
assist students in rnm'inu from primitive \'alue iru'esti^ations tf) a 
more encompctssinu, rational process fjf nf)rmati\'e inquiry. Their 
process includes eolIectin,L( rele\*ant data, rating the data on the 
basis of \'akie criteria, testing possible choices, and dovelopin^^ 
vaUie prineipk.?s.'- A unique feature of this model is the link between 
facts and \-alues which occurs during the rating procedure. Also, 
the four tests ui a \'alue jud,ument (new cases, subsumption, role 

Page 7 
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^•I'f^''^'''' ^'"^ '^1'-^ lll.Hlci In fulun.:tu- ..lmii,.s U-lM Im- nirsrtitc.l I;i!(M 

IP tJU' P.'llH.'f, 

K-'hliKTL'/.'; Wnl-k, :;i-,iU'ini' dUl nl 111:-. siiul\- Ml I'l;,.'('l'.s (MT<Wts. 

KorMf:(M'j! ht']it.\-cs tl]:U irn)[-;il (l(»\-('!M|,)rnen: occui's m :i fixed srqnrdrc 
'■-^•■';'«"-. NMfallrlHii; ihr i-diMu! i\-f» (I(»\-t'|(.f)riicnt;i| sf;i;..rs » Ir sn-j lied 

to KmIiUkw-^:. ih(> .-urn nf niu:-:i{ cm 1 lu" i! inn i.s 
il;^' -Iff i-t' sMiniilafK'n nf tlrA-cInpinrnl (n\v;ii-<i mure m.'i- 
fn»w;jl iu(k;cnT'ht nfid iwisnmn';. to iHiImiriatc in ;i 

J J'' drrL-irs niM!-:i! iM-iiicii)I('S ;is; 

. . !lI^•\■(M■^:ll -1,^1, cfinrwifiM w\]n']] \\r wish .ill rnrii to 
•W'^^'V -''^ situ;it inii< :iti(l w^-.^ h rrfir-rscDl nmc-illv stdf- 

f'!!''-^ I'tiidiru'. .-iction. iuit art' lunclrs ..f niakiii}- 
J'J'^i ''{n'-nts ."Mil .irrjsidiis."' 

M-^*^-ll(>M' ;;.\-:ir.l hirjn^r .Maves is .ifsir-af)lr hi^-ausr t-ach new slai'.f 
-'f'"!'"'- u-hirh fxnancis tlu* apnlicatiun of lust'ce 
<'nipr rnorai reasnDin- allows ..ne tn 'rcflrc-tivdv dhk-css 
iii":-e diirrnr^i;- and aiTivc al a dccisi-.n wfurh on^vulvs \us\{rr fni' a 
I'f'^'^Mrr sfVTtiiirn r.f tfmse aHVi-tcd h\* the dt^cdsion. 

I.^o slifrinial iaa >>[ niorai i;r-nwth (.ctairs throuidi thr discussion 
:MMiMino moral connicis in a rnilirii wdiifh displavs niaral r/'ason- 
'^J,-' s\aiu> a[^M\a' thr cliild's cnrroni love! of mora! rrasoniru' 

I 'i'' U'iii'b.vv s task is lo ht.^lp th(.' chiifi; 

I ) \(n-u< oM la'rtiiino niofal conflifts 

7'^ ^fi^' n-asoairm !u' usos in solvm- rnnral conflicts 

'n sec inconsistencies in his way of thinking 

•n find means of rcsolvini: such inconsistencies and inadoqua- 
''■"^ ■ . . il the child is challenoed so as to fH-rcoivo the con. 
-•'^jJji'tions in his o,vn thinkini^ ho wdl trv to .generate new 
<u\iA hetier solutions to moral prohlorrs. Thus, teacher's (lis- 
^ li^sions must provftcative and rni;st deal with important 
?ss!;r's in order to facilitate the child's exp(M-ie?icc of oenuine 
.... The teacher niust focus '.)n the reasoning ustni 
Jn (he children's moral judgements rather Mian on the con- 
tent of then- moral chnic^^ ... it is nt^cessarv to 'ntroduce 
a Sense of contradiction and discrepancv [)v Ihscussiiu' the 
ri^asoniniT its(df.'^ 

It is the moral reasoninir which supports a value iudiunenl nr.t the 
judiunerU itselt. which is the substance of Knhlh(>rii's methodoloov, 

^ Tho vaiuin«4 process described bv Rn.ths and the stratei'ics fie- 
ve.oped nv CoornF)s and Meux could prove useful in chalieiuiinii 
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'Ml III' M;i>i,*, :<MM>M!'i;'. I ill' f'»rfM.iiinn mI ;i ^■iil-- 
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Soi lal StiKlit's f ldiu at itm iwid tlu' I 'ulurr 
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hr N fed t fjr I'm ii iis ( Ic Si ml irs 

>ri]v>^':i :-M.i!''- ti'f r.t-r lor stiui\ii!i' thr {'iitiir'r ijuitr fni't't'Tnilx 

^ ' ht rii i *( 1 1 u n il : i '( i t ( > ' ( ■ : u * 1 1 : n j trie rhiM 

•'■i^': f:'- .-',n-\-!\';(l iti this S(u*ii't\- il' il rtV]mifi-> stnhir 

\^M.^ \vr ijd'ir to I'liut'^jlc dui' fili/.t-nry I'm- iiisi^i- 

■■■ii'-. h'l I '.'V'ni III il fii . itM- r;Kii(\iI iiit I'Miiat idiinl .nul iiiUM'na- 
' .".1/1 -In s >'t' ri fn ; i\'t^ poWiM', ;aKi in p. i i*t ii'u 1. 1 r\ for 
Ix'iii:^ oil the short t'lui of siu li rlmiiLtor^, fn' unt':npln> inpiit . 
P"v t :: \, ! ('1 1 t'i'rip.'Ml . riuiil:n*v (iffral'* \'ii'tiKi!Iy nutfiitiy' ' 

i-'.'tt'- t.'i-;'f)o>r ih;jt m i i ii'.'it i ' ['s fofus mi Jlu' I't ^1 low iru'. i:(iijls fnr 

Uil u ifi^-ohM { CI i I u -.-J t K II ui 1 pi'< II', I'mri 

Thf : oals i»t I'lltu'^itit'n inr siii-\"i\.il nrr the rapacitirs to 
}ir()(lm'i\ In oviiluato raMoimlly, [i> rolatr to. and to rffcrtu- 
a(r: SM('i;iIl\ intoiltu't iiaily ro\-nh 1 1 inia r\- sii^^t^'rst ions. 

<"aiHi idaU's. threats, arui actions. " 

I. (Ii'Tils (ij I''utLii"is*i('l\ Oiientori r^diirat ion 

I 
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As irulU'alfd hv !''h;iiiv j, Sniwti (cfls th.,t sludrnl^ rntisl 
'X'MJii'^' thr {..llowm:: ;il)ilitu's li | ) f. ui ik t mn ; []) vv i\\\i;\\HM\- 'A) per 
SMii.d a( (vpt.imM'; ..rui \) implrdu-nt.-il Thcsr ahilitics .irr h, he 
'■'^'P'"'*' iMti'llcrhhilly .'Mui s.,ci;i!lv it ^ol u 1 1 . -na r n Mii-Tst imis ((U' 
^ 'Tiilulalrs inr- (itCicc. ihrt-ats .i;:;iin>} pcrsimal and 

M.< i.d uvll-iHMtni. ,,iul prnpoM-d .irlinfis Inr disdin-. u itli r i-voliit mn- 
Thc.M' n},i,M-li^'os I'lcail^ tall uithm tht- Ic-.it miatc 
'■^'■''"^ f'l"'^' social studit-^ i'Ui ra('iil;i. if ttMcfuM-, Uimi.^:(. tn cnfi- 
( i-ntratf ihcir t'ltoris id lliis tlirrri nm 

"-^ "l lilt' l'<'^^ S('[!||,-s will. If the dcV-clMpilii'M! Ml 

'^t'li^'f i-.'if) laiidrd .iiid dr'Miaadcd [■'ailin r in sliiuulalc 
Uic assrssinciit oC a ItciMahvc liiinr,-. m ;i i-rt"lrcl ivc tnaniirr lca\*('s 
•Mudcats v.ith no lalh.nal ^\m> .iC fv.du.ain:' llir dnmasdiiN nu^r,. 
or tln' iiliiid nptnaisl> 

iMittirisIji' Stiidirs: A .Mrjins nf Ijiikini: 
r'aitual l!M|uir> aiul Xahu-s Analysis 

Tlif (■\.iniin.iii..n <.(' liitiir'islir tirpu s any ln' handtod hi'si within 
i-'»Mttv\l i»t rNi^trra: { Uia-icuKi;- (.-i.iui'f)!^ imd tlu'inrs. 'r\\r \i\sk \> 

[n -liidrnts af)f)i\- cnncrpts and prinrrf)|rs din'tdcipcd thfoiiyji 

t'x^inafiattnti ni hiMdin-al d;.tii und ifu- stiid>- ol rultiirrs and 

ni^'italiMii^; l<t r('|i'\ant <jat'>linn> .diMtii Mic tnturc <•(' la.st it ul inns. 

M 1' > I r - . i)[ vai'^^ S nt" Ml< J n 

Viiivri iMlut-atinn. the >Iutls la.-in and his is cuirrnth 

' '"i'lc n! hii'h intcrrs! (),,(. ^v;,^■ ,,f :m\1[ui a li:laristtc ferns to this 
-vnuld ho li. o\arriinc "man's roaofmn lo toi-hnM|iKjoa! ao\a'lMp. 
nioat." What ui-ro tho olfools (,t\ nrid Imw did f)onp!o' roaot ho. 

a ) tho (io\adopinont of tools" 

I)) Iho (io\'ol(>prnonl of aiu'ioaltufo"' 

) f ho ^oiont ific rov'nha ion V 
d ) rf]0 industrial ro\ ( .hil ton 
") fnoohantzation of tho inundanoV 

Tiio last two quostions ai'o Lisiiallv oovortd as pari of world hist. a ^ 
and Ainorioan hislor->- c-onr'sos. Tho iiuhislrial rovolulion was soo'n 
a- Hu' bL-antniu> of tho ond for tho working olass. Maohines dosiiau'd 
t" rodac-o tho nood for nianpr>w{„.i- ^v(.'l•o flostro\-o(i l)v hjhnrns 'I'hc- 
ss-orks of Mar\ and I'ai-rls arr. in pari, a roaction to tho social 
consoquoncos of loolinoh.i.at'al chanuo. Many current union fjraciicos 
ar-o da-ootod at aiiniriii/iai: tlio noL^a!i\r.' consoquoncos of inochani/.a- 
ti«r: and coai pule ri/al inn fru' their [nernhers, 

Students riiii'hl examine ifu^ (i'feCv ..f technolneicai 

charuM' Ihi-ounfi the .stud> of the foIi.PAia- quoslMfis 

1) \\ hat \s'as the latect of raochan i /a t ion on aurai ian econof7ae> 
oiui cn it a res'; [ h,w are \\u- ofa'ct- marafo.sled rn tndav'.s 
cuhni'o? 

2) Whiio mechaia/.a ion maN lnvv the lauiiedialc- eftecl of 
terufmrarity disfdacrru: some workers, m loni.', ran mot h- 
ara/atio[) piodia-cs mof e johs. True or- fal>e'' 

l'..-e U) 
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3) Ila^ tcc'}Hiol()v,y frei'tl nian fr(Jii^ many of the back-l^rcakinti 
and nuiru'iaiU' tasks, thus ciiabiiiii^ [lini io cnt^at^e in more 
"hiuiiane" tasks'? V/fio is most likely to bo affected, for bet- 
ter- (U' u'orso. \}y such rnt'chaiiizat ion '.' 

4) Hcilbronei' irulk'ati's that a com In nation oi forces, increased 
loofinolouical (io\-ol(»pMUMit in prodia-tion areas, increased 
f>'>l>uhition. diH TL-asini; natural resou r'co-J. tho increase of tt>- 
[aiitaraan piditji-al slrnctures. all will r-L'Sidt in a dm-liix'' in 
iho L'».-onornif • i.'routh rate leadini^ towai'd a stal^K^ or rvuairv 
lonanco iH niKnnw '' Si:ch an et/oiKuiiy woidd he :\h\v to func- 
iioti witli a much su-aller wm k fofi-e tlian i>ur curr-ent eco- 
fn>m\'. Tliis rna\- force us to rcassoss our" current tondeMC\" 
to moa>urr an indu itiual's waa th on the basis of the kind of 
Work hr (ini's. What haf>poris In **unn(H'do<i*' f^eoplc? 

The last (iuo>t)o[i posrs .<«'mo interest uil', jU'Ssibiiitii's for socicd in- 
quir-\-. One ran ry-anuK- t fu* link l)L'tWL'en social status, job, anti 
inc(»me. \\'[iat happens to an nidiNidual's solfM (uu'ef)t wluMi ho is 
unablo t(» find a iol>'.' Whofi hi:. < M[iipany no lunui'r ru'ods him be- 
cause of fiU'chan i/al inn" Iv oaiisr ol i'lau'ial eco.ruunic ihH-lincs'.' 
How do {)iM.i)U' maintain thnr self-worth when faced with retire- 
miMit */ 

'I'his aeti\ ity mi«dii fie If) foeus siutients' attention on the link 
bi-tween work and worth. n\ oiir >ociL'ty. Ask stutlents to rank the 
foilMU-irij- "prnfr^^iMns * on the basis of whr> thi-v respect, n^ost to 
le:.st. 

a) e{ille:.'.i' sludefil 

b) hockc\- sufu-rsiar 

c) Sufjr'eriie Court .hulee 

d) (h"ui; pusher 

e) car wash attendaru 

f) Marbae.e marj 
i\) retired minor 

h) bicick. fiTtiale. unrTiarriiMi, mother of seven, welfare re- 
ci[)ient 

i) veterinarian 

j) hieh school di ot)ou(. son of a wi\ilthy businessman who hiis 
spent the last thret.' years tr*a\'elin'.( about the world on his 
father's Arru'iican Kxf^ress card 

k ) check I* I" at a l\ loL'wy st (uc 

1) housewifi' 

m) an uru-mployeci. (iisahletl. Viet Nam veteran, receivin/^ a 
i^ovi'rnment jiension f<f $.'i87 per month. 

On what basis did th(» students rank the various ''professions''? 
What i-riteria effected their rankin.^s? Students mi^ht also be asked 
to select thrive catee.ories they could accept fc^r themselves and three 
whii'h they wajuld find •iruicceptable as their '^station" in life. What 
vaiui'S ari' reflei'ted in tfu'se choices'.' 
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Hn\v W{ii;ld your stucioiits vonci if t[u'>- were tnkl that It'n percent 
i>!" thrrn could not fu» used in tlio e>:istin,^ job put)!** Ftir-thormoro. 
indirntions ai'C that the jol) mni-kot prosfXH'ts arc likoly to continue 
dL'cIiac. \'Mjine:.'.ul's Player Piano and Le\'in*s This Porfoct Day 

)ves»'nt interest inn accourUs nf sncioties containini' a Tew* real jobs 
and [hi' sirui'ides cf individuals as th"y atti'ini't a> cojm- wath the 
lark pai"p('Sf in their' h\'es. 

Tl^e asst'ssrnt^nl of c* >:i,d it i( )ns wddcdi support indi\ddual esteem 
. i\'fs oia.' a.'ia^le taiporf: ■■ to oxamine ijuli\adual crituvia for valu- 
:n:, prrsons Arf» \ce {■'.". v.! ia our choic"t\s and in our a])[)h't*ation 
r [iteria Ar^ du cun-^f.; ..'.'nees df oar c}kmc-(\- in accordanct* with 
'.iu' \-a!aes we wi^h to su[)|.^oi*t? 

The ci ;ncei)i ' "^x-steni" e- »uld ah'o be exaniined in li.uht of its 
aiudu-ations in jdariniru: for the future. There are those \vho view 
tne e.'irth. as a tdwsed sx'sa-rn. Buckrninster P\dier's notion (^f "spac'c 
shn> ear th." Tliis (MinetaMion (iictates that when ^^■e tarnnor with one 
p'irt ( r' t^i" sv-a rti we shoald expi-ci an td'foct eiseudiere in that 
-•^■:'*e!n Ar: ar; ::.! i' : i' r n . aiobiio. or' ;ie : iniidalion starf)owLM". can bi' 
a Sod a i! ! ; ist i\att^ t a iS concep-t . 

.\!iw:hor ri-n-:ip.s i.f dcaictinL'; trie s\-ster^i concept in\-oI\*es L'.rouf) 
ar.ddoni-^^ib-iru;. After snhtliru^ the ehiss into «.irnups of three, ask 
tnoia [n iptdivadually pro.pj-se *'sohinons'' for a known problorii. As 
oacii i'.r-iap rneridK'r f>rf\sen(s a *'sohition/* trie task of his partners 
to pMiic ,iut new problems created i)>' his sob it ion. This acti\aty 
:*-nd> to make stuib^ats a\\"are of ihe intor-cMtiniectedness of the prob- 
!v'a:< v.'o lacr'. 

:\ iiita! eNamn!o of ritual; no; with future-oriented t(jpics u'ill mori' 
direct!;.- deraor;stra:f» a means for usinLr \-ahies to rate facts. The 
'.■alae model. ',«. fncfi is briefly d(»sei-i}i(Hl here, is taken from the 
.W'SS \'earb(w,k. \*aliies Fdiieation. ecbitet! bv Metc;df. 

r-d.airt^ '2 il last rates the cnnip{)nents of the Coond>s Meux value 
'"^-'"^•! and dieir rLdatic-nsfiips. 

Fieu:- 2. The Simide Value Model' 

Value 

\'alue Juiiianer-'.t Term 

(VT) 



DescripLioin {D) Criterion (C^") 

'i'ra' V() is the issue, cieca'coa. aetiMr\. etc.. bcin^Lt evaluated: in Figure 
.'J ihe \'() IS "TS rin'id\-emenl in a v/orld food bank/* The value 
jademer:t ( \M ) ;.: the indi\adLiars assessment of the VO; in FiL^ure 3 
to'tli desirafdi" and unci(*sirable judLirnents are presented, .since this 
!- a com'aosite model. The \'alue term <VT) is any jud.t^mcntal term 
used m the V J ; the terms used in Fimire 3 are "undesirable" and 
"desirar.de." Thv description and criteria elements of the model 
distinctly refjuii" the jufli^er to e;ive a r .a tint; to his relevant fncts. 

1 i 



Valao 
(\*()) 



biisccl on li <\\'c\i'\L- pvi<(>i\i^\ \ aliu\ It is ;it this juiu'turo thnt facts 
and \'aliu>s l)r(UiL;[it ti^iU'tluM*. Thf doscrij-Uion portion of the 

nioilt'I a.-ks thr student lo y)Vv<on[ ii factun! stnttMiuMit relpvnnt to 
the \-:diU' t>r>j(H*t: **Ip. tin* 197{)s the world will undergo famines, 
h.utuirt-ds of fMiliions of proide ai'o L,()inu to slai\-o to death desf^ite 
anv t'!-;ish proi'.rarns ornbarkcci on now," is a description (D) in 
i'*i.i'urt' Thr mu-i-.on {C ) presented for t'nis (D) is "any program 
Ufiieh. h.:l^. n It^w i-M;infe (if suecess is a w;)ste of money; wastint; 
vk's<<\]vci'> \< unde^-jrnole." (.')ihei- students mi.idu pUu^e this dcscrip- 
t.'on Ti ![ie 0''sin'.'e suic of f'^iiiurv usirv.: ihe criteria, "We slioidd 
do thai we r.in lo nl!e\'iate jiotenlial suffering. * It is the eriterin 
\\*laeh ; i\ rs wiient-t^ !o the fac-tual tdnitn ( D ) : i.e.. v/t» i:ivt> mofinini^ 
tt> loc!.-^ ;-.:ised i>n onr \'ahje>. 

AfifT- inei\-idnnl sia(i«'nis hn\'e folIeete(i and ratted factual data, 
clas.^ discit.vsin!i> (it'si:'.nfti share ir.di\'idual findings arc under- 
takt-r. 'ri!e\M' d i.-eu-sion--- :na\- \)r sup[)lepaenlfd u'ith small i:jroup 
s(-s.->in:;:. "I" 1 1 • : ! i • ! i » ■ ;■ >tuiifn! inierv'iews. 

Tfio [\<r,i\ ,)!' \\]i< !n,:juir>" f)roccss is a |:u>licy decision by tie 
■'^ludo!:: ftdrvan; t'.» the walue oh-jecl in ciut^stidn. The student is 
r'XfHTtfii \' 'uslif\- his choice tiu'ouidi the uso of sonie value prin- 
ciple Frcf} uenily t!u.-><' waliio [)r in{;i|;)les will be tht^ rt^sult of usin_L; 
this model, Th(' student's \"a!ne decision should he a moans of im- 
f>lenH'nl inc. or _supf)oriini'; his e\pi-tvsseci wahu^ f)rinciple. 

I'hc (-'ooml)s and ?v]eu\' model am be used to assist students in 
the oarcfiil e:';ami!:ati''n of any walut^ ol>iect. Attoriti\'e use a{' the 
rnodtd will enaoK* ^!uder'!ts to: 

I ) fhalleni_U' a.nd \-er-ify fcjctual claims; 

'J) rnai\t' d tsi iiiction^'. rietwecn r-elev:int and irrelev-ant data; 

M) pr-ec:sL'I\- state- \'alur c-ritt^ria used in ratiiie: data: 

I) •■xar:uru' the coiist.'CjU('nci-,> of vahie choices; 

a) a'>. thei.- cousin tt-ni'x- in applynii; \*aluati\*c criteria. 

Thu.--., u>«- of this model lor' ex and nine \'alue issues requires students 
to af;ply nior^'^" :<[ thr- loidca! aiKl t.hinkinu skills which are ro!:';ularly 
toi:t*-(i as :i- for s. icia! studies edu(."a.tion. 

Suinnuirv 

So-v-rial notji.n; of wiiues education ha\'e beeti re\'iewed: a\'oid- 
ancL-. indoc: !■ir^■^ ion . model ine;, walues clarification, and the 
Coombs Meux mod(d linkinr- facts and values. It is this author's 
viev.- that Ihv- first thrcf* conceptions of v'alues education are incon- 
sistf^nt v.ith. the basic tenets of sociai studies education: i.e., the 
dovelopment of i^-oundeci h(dicf. While the procedures of values 
elarificati! 'U i>ro'v*i(ie run pie opportunity for helpin/^ one beccjmo 
aware of his \*aii.:es. this methorjolot^'y idves limited id a nee in 
evaluatinj' the cniality of indi\'idual value choices. Kohlber/i^'s moral 
staues (iescribe a prr>L!ression of moral development based (jn the 
imi versa! moral principal of justice, 'i'he Coombs Meux model re- 
quires :st ud(\'its i(f examine v'^diie questions throuah the collection 
of rele\-ar^t faotual data, plus a \'a I native rati nil f^f that data. Student 
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reL-iimiTUMulal iofis art* then tested, throLiLih quest ioris dealing, with 
role exchimiie aiui uni\-ersal eonscquLMiccs, to assess the recomnien- 
datioa's soundness in lii'jit of I'^eneral moral |«rineiples. 

. . . ei.ise has bern rnadt; for* usint'. tho future as a vehicU* for 
praciieini* ii(trinati\*e decision makinu. Propi^sed futur-^s are rife 
with mo rid dilemmas. Preferred worlds are desi^uned to maximize 
some \'alues v.hiie iiiinimizini: the ne.uative consequences of less 
desired alternati\es. Students need t(^ understand the empirical 
consequences and irnplieti values of the alternatives before them. 

Se\'e:al examf)Ies of futuristic incjuiry were presented. Career 
education offers an alnaidiiiice of topics which could be studied. The 
idea of the cart h as a closed system dictates difficult choices. 
F^inall\-. the world food crisis was used to briefly illustrate how the 
Cooml)s Meux model could be applied to the study of a particular 
social issue. 

\'a!ues eiluL'ation is a {)i)f)ular topic amoni; educat(H\s. Unfor- 
tunately, some ha\*e chosen to seer'e.uate value inquiry from their 
teacfiini; of "real" CM)ntent. This could prt)duce a "\*alue's da\* syn- 
droine": content is tau.uht Monday thr()ui;h Wednesday, values on 
Thursday, with current events on Priday. This writer feels that in 
oriler fi>!- \-alue inquiry to be cffecti\'e. the valuati\*e compiMU-nts 
of issues must be considered as they occur. And they do arise re.^u- 
larly: e.i',.. treatnient of Tories dur in.i; the American Revolution, the 
study of social stratificati.ui. naticnialism and imperialism, the 
riuhts and netnls of thir'd anri fourth world countries. Vakies ar*e an 
iotee,fai nart of ilccision niakinu and niust be so treatcfl in the 
course of social studies educruion. 
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SOCIAL STIDIKS: TIIK WOKIJ) OF WORK 
AM) KCONOMIC KDILATION* 



."Muhiifl A. ."MacDoufli. Peter \i, Senn, and John ('. Soprr 

At I'lH'rnt L'nnreriMU'i* siipi'JortL'cl by ihv N:it!t)iuil SriiMUi* Foiin- 
<i:itn>ii. a protL'Ssoi' of social sUiciics i<ii\d, "Many cclucutors huvv 
Vi'.-ri'Vi\{\i)\\> about ti.\'u*hini-J work orioiiti'ci materials in tin* sofial 
sludifs." Subs(H|L]eiit ciist'Lission and rxaniiaatioii of tlu' liUM'aturi' on 
the subji'ct ri'\-('ali'tl sfV'cral ohjrctions tliai t houiiht I'lil social sliulit's 
(fai'iuM's ha\'c about usiiu', work-i'i'latrd materials. 

Nitu-. hoA-(»\'(M*. sorial studies iniucritoi's I'aci^ a auiiiliiM- of ■ ii 
nan siaarcs wbicfi sui'.i:cst a I'o-t.-xaniination of c-onccrns. Aiiioni'. 
irU'Si- aiT i-(iau)ot it ion for stutlrnls fi'(in'i othi*r fioKis of stu(i>\ the* 
fall for ^icc-ountabilit\-, charLit's <>\' so ial stutlics irri'K'\'aiK'L', and 
*dir urid'iub'tt'd fact that m inanv placL-s soi-ial studies is boconiin;.', 
lo.-s p:>;>nla!- \'."ith sludciits. P('rha})s i\ is tliorrforc a })pr()priah» for 
sorial --tadios oducatoi-s to tako a new look at the udiole qurstian. 
A.-sistcd bv L', ranis fr; rn tlio National Sriotu-o f-'onnflat ion an(i oth- 
(■rs. rvinratoi-^ ni Illinors ha\-a dotu- this. What follows is an at-rounl 
ik' 'la- Mtocfti'iMs r-aisod to teachins'. at.ioin work in Iho sonal studies 
.■ifi i \]n\v xiriio <i} us ir, Illinois attcmntod to answt.-r tbi.^sc of) jo ot ions. 

( )h]t'r! loiis !o toav-hin:' ai)out 'A'oi'k in \hc tif sorial studies 

.■if)iu,t!" to laii into SIX nian^ r.i'oufis. It is alloi.ed that" 

!. T^'.-iofiin:', abctut wmk is n"f I'ldatcd lo the fu-lii of sooial 
-t udics. 

J. l'Miieaa>rs. riiii iculuni do\tdi r; k'!'-^. aihi lextbo(>k wiatoi'S lack 
!h»-or\ i>f oM, ['({rt-n dcV't-lop their ooni.'e[)ts about work. 

,1. Tfaafun:- at)out \'.-oi-k is faddi^fi, hocondnu ponular (nd\" be- 
an a. vo fiinels bavo reeeiUK' iun-n a\-ailable foi- this kind i\^ (.m.Iu- 
c.iMond bitdalerl Im this is tfiL' i'ae'i tliat laeri^ ai'».- not enou.uii 
ai 1 1 'M St in;., aeadern ieali\" ^ound aiul vv(d l-tt\-;ted materials 
, i\-a da blf 

4. Teac'hei's in sociul studies do not iui\'e oimuL'b tune no\\- foi 
\ehat tbo>" wan: t'l do and tiu\\- do not want to add a neu 
o(iui-S", oi" mau'b !:ew material. 

•'I'-:.- .Mrr-i ur'-r. \\l\r\\ ft.;. iM^f! ^ m i m ! f>\ N.,r!.u;.,l >. 

1.,':, -1 i:t.i:,t ti,,'i.!:.': ( ; \'. lOi'. .."tl T.Vi';,;-! 

;:i ("■■♦•.'r K ! ; i . 1 1 ;> .r - ' ' n.irx.inf Kfl Uf .J Horn 1 K^^'.-ifw, i.", . N ,.»■■■;:., : liiV.'n. ;ra-47; 

.M K'HAI-:! . .-X. MiirDOVVKLb i:^ the K.\etuti\i- niii-ctwi li!' trv.? Hlinois Council nn 
^'.r< iti. I'liif I"(iu('iit ion aiul A>.-'i>tcint PrtjlL'Ssnr dl hldijc;jtinii ;jrul Ecniiufnics at 
N"ith.''in niinni> t.'mvtT.atv. PKTKH H. SKNN is i'iurc,<>«»r nf F.i-niMunics ancl 
Sim ;.,! Si irtuf :it Wilhur U'riuht Colk-i;'.,' in Criicaui ■. Jt)HN C SOpK!{ \.< C'nordi- 
!i.tNir nl tlh" Other tor Fie* )f i; ic KcluciiUon jit NorUii-fri Illifioi.s I 'ii i v i t >i t y ^jtiri 
A.- ^;>f ;iiit eo)it'Ssnr « Ki'orurar.s tfi«'i i- 

P:ii.;.' a; 
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5. luM- thiniis are more iniportant to teach studonts about 
ihan w'oik. 

ti. This is another curriculum imposed from the top with little 
teacher input or I'e.uard lor the student, and like manv other 
s^^cial studii's eurriculum mc'itorials won't work well in the 
elassrnorii. 

Li'adin.i: ceononiie educjitors. W(M'kinu with the Illinois Council 
on Kcoiu^inic i\ducaUon based at Noilhern Illinois Uni\'ersity. e\- 
pini-(/d each of these objections. Vou will l)e able to judv.e for your- 
self how sui-cess fully ihey were able to lespond to them by what 
follows. 

The Relationship Helwoen Work And The Social Studies 

Vnv a nuinber of yeai's specific areas of the social studies have 
explored and taught al^cuit work. Vuv instance, anthi'opolo^ists re- 
gard w<uk as s(5 inip(u'tant thiit ha icily an ethnoL';raphic study is 
made without paying significant attention to the work in that civili- 
zation. Likewise sr tciolo^i^ists spend lai*^e poi'tions of time exploring 
the i"elat ionship between soeiet>- and the w(u k at.'complishied by that 
sori<-tv. Work als(. has a histt)i*\" and. of course. ecoiKirn ics is pvi- 
ma»-ii>- de(iicati'd to the productive (working) process. 

.Mf»st .^ociai scitMitists seem to ai;iee the eoncept of woik is an 
iiin)ortant L'oiriponent of the subject matter of the various disci- 
pi ints; h: ' prol)lems liave de\'el(jr)ed ir: i*e,j.un*d to the applied rela- 
tionsliit .'.een w{)rk and sr)cicd studies. This pr'oblem seems most 
acute u: sehool.s where tcachint^ about work and te£ichin.i^ about 
social studies hi^vu been shai'uly separated. An exampU.' of this 
tlivi,sio:i is the dif fei*efit ial ion betvv'ecn \'ocational training, or career 
courses and the soL-ial studif^s esneciallv when the \'<Jcatonal ti'ain- 
iii.i: simjjly emphasizes skills such as those of aii autr> mechanic (jr- 
typist. 

This undeistandabK.- division seems to disie.t^ai'd the fact that 
work will oceup\- a major portion of an individuaTs life. If jx-ople 
are happy in their work roles they will probably function bi-tter iii 
various other social I'oles as citizens, fainily members, consumers, 
etc.- In an attempt to meet this issue, an Illinois ^^roup of colle.qe 
and school level educators is wru-kin.^ (jn the development of an 
appi-opriate pcdaiio^ical method and accompanying^ materials to 
teach about the importance of work. These materials use the exist- 
ing social studies curidculum as their base. 

2. rU'cifntiy. si.tnt.' new kIlms have surt'aL'ed, which, if true, vvoud tend to fXphnn the dis- 
at'tec ti(»r-. ;":r.;!i A.-rk 'if :;;.tny ^incttn yount^ ntcn. These ideas follow fn»rn the ncUons o: 
hJiK-K cultuio '-r a> an aiternative explanation, the cultare (*f poverty. Here, the view 
i.> lit.il rhe n.'iett.* tnan ^..i- (Ifvel'ipcfl a life->t>U' rfV(jIvinj» arr^und norms oj autfinorny 
rinA expre>-i\ •■tu's-; -.^hit.-.^ .niake refumnant the WfjrIrJ oj wnrk as it now is This work i«« 
cm^icicrffi v'.^, ri-pre>sj e. anrl ^tjr linu' in reuar(t to <i style cii speech, dres.'s, and Ian- 
Cuaee 'Geoffrey H Moore. Work .Attiiudi's nf nis;idvant.iKfd Hl:uknH'n: .A .Mt'thodoloj^iral 
ln<iriir> • vV.i ^.MriLM-T. HiuriMU oi f..ih<>r St.ili>l;(>. 1!«7J i . p t 

Till' p:"M.-('T \\.i> ueh .»A,»!e oi ■. lev. > >iie}i .ts *,(■•.' Wf irtr^.->e(l afK)\c Thr rnalerial.s 

d»*\el"pf| .ifu: a>»-(l h-, tJie proieft t:eru-ralJ\ fesh-ct^-d the doiniroint Viewpranl in the 
>>K-\v::. th.it ;hr u-.dr, :h:f.;juh c(iiir.t\i<,:\. uuaNi eorJie to undc^st.nul tho rneannu:> 

><{ \v.,fK 111 .>rh'>-- «'..;•!:>; r:.-.-'. ;Vv t'>r fnrii.'l! >in(l thr ^^dfiv 
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The World of Work Economic Kdiication Proj^rani: Teachin;^ About 
Work in The Social Studies 

This project be^an more than a decade at^o in Ma^y of 19()4 
when, as a re.^ult of pressures and interest from the U, S, Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Joint Council on Economic Education, an 
economic education institute foeusin.u' on work was held in Athens. 
Ohif>, Requests from classroom teachers, school superintendents, 
and leaders from the business, labor, and farm communities.^ made 
it apparent that there was need for someone to develop curriculum 
materials which miuht help students understand the dramatic 
chanLies taking place' in the world of work. The United States Oificc 
of Education under the Vocational Education Act of mVS .uave a 
erant to Ohio University's Center for Economic Education for^ the 
creation of the curriculum. [Manpower Development: Opportunities 
In American Economic Life (to later be titUd Manpower Economic 
Education) between 1966 and 1968. The curriculum was dosie:ned 
to hridi'e the uap between education and work bv hclp'n.L'. studtMits 
understand such themes as the structure of the United States econo-- 
mv. changes brouuht about by tochnolo,uv. the chancjn- rnic o 
wnrk. and how market processes, occupational ()p[)ortunities, and 
decision-makini^ skills were ixdated. 

By the spring of 1974. pressures from teachers and educators 
led the Illinois Council on Economic Education to sponsor an \n- 
^ervice World of Work Economic Education W()rksh(jp. The social 
-Uidies teachers at that woi kshop. even the ones who had previously 
thoueht teachini^ about work in the social -tudies was taddish ant 
that the-o wasn't enouuh materiaL were surorised by the amount 
itnd rnialitv of what was available for the classroom. 1 hey asker. 
ihe Illinois Council to request funds from the Natmnal Sciciu;e foun- 
dation so lhat a full scale im plemtMitat ion and diss^MuHuUion pro- 
i'l-oin could be tle\'elnpe(L 

When this support became available, the Illinois Mode! was 
.ieveloped The Model was designed to be widely applicable anc 
because it differs in several significant respects from those used 
lor- irnpliMnentaMon and dissemination elsewhere, it is worth de- 
scribing" here, 

Over one-hundred teachers trorn twenty-one school districts 
joioL'd the pro.uram, Thev came from all over the State of Illinois 
and worked throuL'h tsie Centers for Economic Education at Brad- 
lev. DePfiul. Northern Illinois, and Western Illinois Universities. 
The directors of these uni\'ersity centers were the backbone of the 
projL'i:! staff. 

ThL> tejichers wer(» divided irit(j iwo uroups; the first, composed 
of master teachers (called '*key disseminators"), developed the 
ma:ei'ials and supervised the work of the second .uroup ot teachers 
(called -implementers*'), Verv early in the project, the teachers 
decided that, rather than addin.L' nev.' courses, they preferred to 
imf)rove the Mualitv of their existin.u (jfferin.us. This approach avoid- 
ed the i>bjection that teaching other things was more important. It 
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also ^^ot around the objection of not having enough tinne ;o do what 
needs to be done. 

In a related matter, the teachers also decided to intef^rate spe- 
cific work concepts into existing curricula. In other words, the 
courses the teachers were presently teaching would be thq horses 
that the work concepts would ride. Most of the social studies teach- 
ers in the progrann taught a U.S. History course. They decided to 
build their classroonn materials around a list of economic concepts 
that would allow them to teach the present materials, but with a 
new and stronger emphasis on fundamental economic concepts 
related to specific events, topics, or decisions in United States 
history. The fundamental concept that linked teaching about work 
to U. S. History was that rational decisions about work must be 
based on knowledge of the American economic system. Accenting 
this idea meant teaching the present materials with more basic 
economic principles applied to each historic event or period. 

Another key feature of the Illinois Model was the close relation- 
ship between the teachers and Illinois universities. The key dissemi- 
nators from all over the state met at the DeKalb campus of Northern 
Illinois University to become acquainted with the World of Work 
Economic Education (WOWEE) materials and the program. After 
meeting at the beginning of the summer of 1974, the master teachers 
took home with them the WOWEE materials in order to prepare 
classroom ready programs based on their own needs. They returned 
later in the summer of 1974 with the implementers, that is to say. 
the teachers with whom they would be working. At that session the 
materials they developed were evaluated by the staff and modified 
here n o.ce s s a r y . 

AH of the teachers were then enrolled in another graduate course 
giving three crech't hours, but lasting from August 1974 through 
Juno 1975. Among the. recjuirements for this course were the willing- 
ness to teach the materials and revise them according to classroom 
findinLi.s. 



Did The Pro^^ram Work.' 

The ongoing WOWFJE program ga\'e the teachers and project 
directors a unique opportunity to test the effectiveness of the cur- 
riculum and the Model Each participating teacher, both key dis- 
seminators and implementers. pre-and post-tested their students 
using the nationally norrned test, "The Junior High School Test of 
Econ<jrnics" (JUSTE), Each teacher also pre-and posttested a con- 
trol group which \^'as riot taught any economics material. Despite 
the wide variety of teacher's, students, and materials taught, it was 
assumed that the students would improve their economic under- 
standini; as Pleasured by this cognitive test instrument. We were 
not disappointed. Table 1 compares the national norms for the 
JHSTE with the present norms of the first block of WOWEE .students 
^.ested. 

Page 19 
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TABLE 1: National and \V0\VF:E I'retest Statistics 



National First \WO\VKK 

Sample Block 

Mean Seore (X) 19.12 19.78 

Standard ( ) (i.l? 6.04 

DcviatiDii 

Sample (n ) 8.618 900 
Size 

urades 9 7-9 

The distinction between experimental and con troll classes on the 
WOWEE pretest was not statistically si.unificant. 

Table 2 displays tbe posttest results for tbe WOWEE students, 
broken down by e.xperimental and control .14 roups. 

TABLE 2: WOWEE Group Posttest Statistics 

t!xfjeriment a] Control 
(X) 23.185 21.464 

( ) 6.95 ii/M) 

(n ) 597 :m 

Thes(^ results indicate that the experimental students scored an 
absolute i^iun (post scort^ - pre score) of 3,554 f)oints, while the 
(*ont rol L<;roup scored . on ci\'era.»4e. a 1 ,388 point .uain. The I'oritrol 
i>ri)up "learned'* some economics, probably due to matur-ation and 
incidental learn in i;,. even thou.^h they were not fin general) exposed 
to the WOWEE curriculum. In any event, the control L'roup's 
"learning" is not statistically significant, although that of the* ex- 
perimental roup's is hit^hly siiinificant. 

An interestint^ aspect of this pr(\ject was its hi.i;h cost-effective- 
ness; intensive summer traininir can be reserved for a ccidre of the 
teacher-instructors who in turn train their peers during' less expen- 
sive school year workshops, which do not involve much release 
time. Still another interesting^ finding' was that the control groups, 
those students who were tau^'ht nothin,t{ about economics, learned 
in amounts that were not statistically si^mificant.*' 

No model for curriculum chan^^e can work in the long run if it 
is not flexible enough to allow for coping with problems in specific 
classrooms, cind no quantitative evaluation can determine a pro- 
gram's- flexibility or viability. For this reason teachers maintained 
classroom diaries which reflected the day to day assets and liabili- 

.}. .An .it'ffctivc ifisirutnont "W'vro I A WORREH** was nlso uLili/ed in ah aLtenipt to find out 
il Ihe -studeut.s Knined mea.surcahly in their appreci.i* ton of all work. Tliis sem:intic differ- 
t-nce slmU' e.>:arM proscnied sonit' problems Lo tuc .fachers as woli as the project di- 
reci«»r> .uuJ is not fully an;dy/.ed at thifi time. Preliminary indications arc that there was 
^ntue smmficant increase in" an appreciation of wnrk as demonstrated by the responses 
III tlU' .-students. Work on this aspect of the project's evaluation is currently underway 
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tM's ''i; liu- pr,.v.r;„n. Tlu; Inllouinn are fxamph-s of those diary 
h I' n.'.'r T''- ' "\ Vro'Avnvn u.,.s amondod to react to 

^Hrc';msc> ^V(M'0 ru.i able i(, .;,.t the posltcsi re.sults back to the 
>uua-:^.< .H^ini-r tfu' end nf th(- soinestcM-. one teacher said. "Mv nniv 
(li>app.>::;!rn«'nt, su tar. is ifial I have nol received the results Jf 
''"^V' f><'-^tlests. It has been discourat^in^^ to both mv 

Minlrnts ana nus.-lf." Tfiis year, two soluiioris are i^iven for the 
p:""lfin. It inc ifaeiiur wants iinrnodiato feedback he she will he 
iiivcMi (fic Kfv and wiP oraiie the test. Arrangements also have been 
iniHir \vn\i tht- earnfnKer ccnitM- ta return the results more rapidly. 

Aa..!iM i- !fa,-her. wriiin- ab.)ut the al'iective part of the evalua- 
iM a .-iihur-f) of medium income, but with a .i'(jod school 
svstt-m. -'['"nk tht> i:)h c-h.)ice hall" of the pretest. Trx/k about 
'^^''■y^''"- serins iiuitc senseles.s \o students and is verv poor 

M)e.■f^anu^dl^ . ' 'I*his year \\w t(>st has been revised to eliminate 
t.ne.sr ( <l) Ji-r! Ions. 



A blai'k tearht'C 
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i black hi-h .scha(.l Lwit(.>red the follnwi 



'I'^.rv. • h,. >iiuu.nts in the I'xperi.ni-ntal pn.fniMi uHTc 
''^ ' """><i Ihf.n HI .nany instances tn be erlu- 

c. lini, illv v.M-y immature anrj not partu-uiariv o„od readc-rs u-hieh 
'■•■-■hini: ec-„nu,nu-> tn them (iifCeult. Kinallv, I had I.. r..s,.r| 
" 1'"- <<{ i-harts anri u-nrkshcet^. ' ' 

■■Id"!i'>t think a !cn--,vtvk in in i-pro- ram .-hotild Ije launc-hiMi in 
As a teacher I would prefer i„ kno'.v mv 
1 "'i.-til ii.-^e materials on their ie\-el.'- Manv 
i|i'-i<- a< tu airs, maifria!,-,, and other resource-^ has'e ijcen added >'', 
tti,. hun.lr.Mis ol pai;,-.. ,,f c- la .sroom-read v svorksheets, lesson plans 
"'ii> "111111,. -s uitl, which each teacher i.: nrovided. No l)ook is 
•■'-■er reiiiiMvd. allhnu-h the teacher can' use one if desired. 

,, ''-^"-'k''--^ i!;ive their own pre- and posttests in addition to 

the ; ivcn hv all the teachers. Although there Was much reliic- 

•'""II- iliis mat;er mi the part of manv teachers, the ones who 
<-lid so lound th,.v knew what Iheir students knew at the bei'innin,e 
"I Ih.-- curse and wi're thus able ti. leach much mnre effectivelv 

Plans For The Tut lire 

F<H,n^lon''''"'h-''' ''-V^' P'oliminary results, the National Hcienc'e 
F -und tion has made another .rant to continue the program The 

foms w h, Pr-"hlems remained. (Jne of the.se prob- 

w. ki ^ I L fnaterials that the teache.s u.sed. As ever^ 

nk.nu tea<-her knows, materials developed for one h own cdass 
; ' '"" S'-suri v useful on a broader .s'eale, Thev usuallv Vee-d 

Ii'TT-i Ihr AIoDonald s ( oi-nnr^u inn tu-,. ...... aa ..,..a:... * 
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C-orpnration. two social studies teachers. Ms 

c ( 

nienis If! I fit.' iu,i!,-r ia 



S c Mam n and Ms. r'uth Smith, with the aid of teachers from 
"th. 1 pan. o) the stale, were ^iven time to make needed improve 



'iiid [n systematue their pr(.'sental ion through 
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the use of key economic concepts. Though far fronn perfect and 
subject to all the liabilities and benefits of teacher-created nnaterials, 
Ihis "WOWEE Packet'' does provid a basic guide, sannple lesson 
plans, and information concerning the ^'infusing" of WOWEE into 
the social studies classroom. The packet contains ten basic economic 
concepts: 

1. SCARCITY - the condition that exists with respect to any 
good or .sci:vice whenever there is not enough of it for everyone to 
have all that they want. 

2. INDIVIDUAL CHOICE - the necessity of making personal 
decisions among alternatives. 

3. OPPORTUNITY COST - the value placed on whatever must 
be sacrificed to obtain something else. 

4. V/ORK SATISFACTION - the achievement of personal and 
social objectives through work. 

5. OCCUPATIONAL PROJECTIONS - the investigation of pos- 
sible careers in the changing world of work by forecasting future 
manpower needs. 

6. JOB DISCRIMINATION - the differentiation in work oppor- 
tunities because of race, color, creed, national ancestry, sex, age 
and physical or mental handicap. 

7. COLLECTIVE BARGAINING - the process by which em- 
ployees and employers agree upon the terms and conditions of 
employment. 

8. UNEMPLOYMENT - the condition which exists when po- 
tentially productive members of society are not engaged in work. 

9. PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR - the output per worker per 
unit of time in relation to the input of productive resources, 

10. COST - the price of factors of production; supply, demand, 
and market price. 

Perhaps more important than the concepts themselves is the 
pedagogical information ;ind suggestions contained in the lesson 
plans and auxiliarv material. For instance, there are suggestions 
for teaching various "consumer'' issues within the context of the 
WOWL^E concepts. Career decisions are discussed as the students 
learn about work satisfaction and occupational projections. Pressing 
social issues such as job discrimination are studied by means of 
role playing and simulatio.n.** 

Wisely, the National Science Foundation included in the grant 
for the second vear a sum for evaluation. The project accumulated 
a vast mass of''data which needs to be analyzed in some d€>tail. In 
addition, more data is being collected during the second year. We 
will have the opportunity, therefore, to compare and contrast class- 

4 The WOWEE packet available 'at cost In its present draft form through the Illinois 
Council on Ec<>ni>mic Education office at Northern IllmoLi; Uruvcrsity 
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room resuUt^ over a two-year period. If we are fortunate, the second 
year will see the resolution of many of the problems which arose 
in the first year. 

One result does stand out. however. The long standing debate 
about the prtjprieiy of teaching about work in the soci'^^ studies now 
has a iJata base larger than ever before. Those who think that work 
slujukl r.ot be taught about in the social studies curriculum have to 
answer the logic and data from this project. In the opinion of the 
autfiors, the reasonable objections have been answered. 

Teachers of scjcial studies who find themselves with problems 
might consider the benefits that could stem from including some 
concefUs ninmi work in their teaching. It helps to answer needs for 
accountability because the learning can be demonstrated with na- 
tionally normi'd pre-and posttests. It is relevant and interesting.. 
Students want to le a rn about jobs and what generates employment 
and unempluym«»nt. In these days of declining social studies enroll- 
ments, do we really want others, perhaps less qualified than our- 
selves, to teach a subject in which social studies has such a rich 
potential''' 
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WILL THE SOCL\L STUDIES BECOiME THE 
SURVIVAL STUDIES? 
By 

Duane K. Everhart 

As the United Stcitcs ino\*es into its third ccntiu'v of uxisti'nro, 
it IN natural and desirable i'cir Social Studies teachers to reflect on 
oui' past, but is it not just ^is impor'tant that we also b(\L'.in to pr()l)e 
rTV)re into the future? The human ori^anisrn is the only livir"i£4 sp(M-ies 
which can I'ationally contemplate the future and at no tinie in the 
ev'olution of humanity have conditions for the future seemed quite 
so t)niinous.' Supposedly the future is somethint^ that just dt)es not 
happen, but it is somethin.i;' that we can and should create and mold 
to our desi.Lins, However', humanity seems poised on the brink of 
momentous chan.uc' in the world because problems (jf i^reat magni- 
tude exist (political c*vnicism. economic upheaval, rapid depletion 
of resources, impendini^ ccolo^ncal disaster, ent^r^i^y crisis) over 
which we seemin.ij[ly have lost control. In a very short period of 
time, mankind, may be livin,^ in a world thai conceivably will be 
, drastically different and which will necessitate many adaptations 
in our life style if humanity is to survive. This certainly has many 
implications for the secondary Social Studies teacher, for these are 
issues he she must face in the classroom in preparin^.^ the stu(ient 
for tomorrow's world. 

What can we educators do with these seemin.^ly insurmountable 
problems? Do we throw up our hands in despair, accept what is 
seeininLtlv inevitable, and ^lo on teachint^ Social Studies as we have 
in the past? Or should we be prepariri.i; our students for some of 
tfic-^e catastrophic changes that may possibly occur? In this paper 
the authtM* wovdd like to ^ive his in-ipressit)ns on what secondary 
Snrial Studies educat(M*s should be concerned with a.s we move into 
our* third centui'y of history. 

What is the current status of the Social Studies? There is an 
aprocrvphal i'olk expression which states "sonie Ihini^s never 
ciiani^e.** Tlu-re niav be some philosophical truth to this, especially 
when it is anolitnl to the field of the Social Studies.- While those of 
u.< in the field like to view the Social Studies profession as being 
dvnainic and rneeiin.u the needs of our chan^in.L; society, there is 
cvifience to su.u.uest that many things tend to remain the same. We 
tL'ach the same disciplines year after year, decade after decade, 
stressinit what has happericd in the past and makini; very few 

1. Thi< <t..tfriient obvuuisU r(?pri-scnls a value jiidKiiient : howjvur. the au'.hor feels that a 
crrtain .iruount of aiirt'eincnt t.-fnilt! l>e elicited on Ihi.^; statement. 

2 TThi- author rerf)irni/es IJiat we liave had t^oiuv j^itjnificant chantre.s in methodology. th:it 
UMfhintj Miatertal.s have been improved and iipd.ited. and that there arc individual.'^ who 
have p'onreretJ nvw cour.^^L's. Yet rhiinpe i.^; often times slow in overtaking the Social 
Studies f)rt)fe!^sjf)n. 
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inuarunLirul f^rnn iicjsti^-ut lon.^ as to whiit will nv should lu-ippen in the 
futLir-f. Ol (.•ouisf. \vv tactui with that iicn'or-cMKiin^i t'ducat ional 
(lilL'r!ir>a, tlir paradox that wt* art* to transmit values from past 
LU*iHM-atit>ris [n Ciiiurr i'.c'iu-rat ions, which in a sonst* forces us to bo 
static, whdr at the same moment we as (.educators are supposed to 
lay tilt" iM-Mundwork for an imf)ro\*ed society in :he fiituro. which is 
askim: us tn fx* dynaniic and to ('pt for clian^e. Now. granted, it is 
iinportant to con.- idor Mie past and the cUithor does not propose 
scrappim: wlial is "t'-icd. true and traditional." Vet in the past we 
coulu m:iintain e:'iphasis on the status qLio in olu" S(jcial Studies 
c<.u!-Sfs without W(>r-r\iiiL; too much about the future: howe\'er. if 
s<'{p.i' of tin* dominant world treiuis are disaster-oriented as ore- 
vi jusly smuH'>tcd. arc wt» with our curi'ent educational emphasis 
tcacfufu' smdonis to exist in an enviromiUMit that will he rad'cally 
altei'cd in the very near future? If this supposition is true, then 
cducati'-n ma\- he in the net»d of a di'astic ov'orhauh In order to 
prepare t^iv students for a different world than the one they are 
aeeusl<Mned t". Social Studies educators must be the catah'st for 
ch.anL'ine attitudes \'alues. and consumutifMi pattei'ns. Fai't icula r ly 
in the Soi'ial Stutiics. educatoi's niay ha\"e to tuuphasize siniple 
**su!'\'i\-al tei'hniciues" rather than the social skills which ha\*e oc- 
capieil Miir eourses of study and lesson plans of the past and that 
ha\'e IXM*n fairly adecjuati^ up to this [irne. 

In ifie fitdd (jf e{.'orn>rii ics. .Social Studies instructors are fat'cd 
u-ith. iuanv attitudes that neeri to he changed if wt» are to sur\'ive. 
Our CI jistimption patteiTis seem to he based upon the belief that 
ec«>rioniic' c.oods ui'e limitless. We ha\'e become a *M hrow-a wa v" 
cidturo where f)i"acticall\' all con sinner i^oods tend to become dis- 
p(i^at)hv In the classr'oorn we ai'c j^erhaps LUiwittinvdy perpetuatini; 
tliis mvih by firoinotinu the \*!ew that our capitiilist re system must 
contiruie exf^andnm to ha\*e f^roe.ress and full cmnloynien*. cind ^in 
ea^y \^-ay to do this is throuidi planned t)bsolescenee. Additionally, 
we }ia\'e sul)\-eried tfie old td'che that "Necessitv is the Mother of 
In\-ention: '* today wc iru*ent soniethinL; and then throu.uh advertisini^ 
we create a *'need'* for it. Thus our consLU!! ption patterns become 
even rnort^ distorteti,* Moi'eo\'ei*. we see less indi\*id ualism and more 
cf MitoiTU It y in our' purchasing habits, forced LUDon us throui^h spe- 
cialization, automation and the ability to [M'oducf^ items in lar^i^e 
cpiantit ies, ' CfMlainly mass production cind specialization ha\*e im- 
jjro\'ed our life style but somewhere we must draw the line for the 
disadv.'intajjes may ou'tweiuh the ad vanta.ij^es. Perhaps R. Buck- 
minster Kulku' is correct when he states that the way to extinction 
is thi'fMinh ovei'-speciali/.at ion - '*as you net more and more over- 
specialized. , . . yoii outbreed general adaptability."'* 

;j. Sfo ViftMf P.i|>,niL'k. Dosicn lor fhr Kt\il World, n.'intam Rook.s. Now York. 1J>73. :in(l 
Ch.irlfs l',vl\^ .ind Mirh.iel Wa.shburii. i.'riMtlnK the F'uture. Hnntam Books, New York, 1074 

4 ^l)r <ho«*r i(li<K.'y in design, .^vo Pap.-inuk. Di-slRn for tht* Real World, where the ntithor 
v-iti' - f \.i:ruiN'v: of (liiipiTs for p.ir.ik»'cts nr.ci :>n inffatahle "PlayKirl." C'oiTipU'ti.*l\' Mfc-liko 
in tU'tail, 'Hiesc items nrv ju.^t waiting for the eapur coiii^umer to purchn.se thein. 

.S Thi' .ujlojtinhilL' s.vndrornr is virry evident in this exrimple. We have thv "pu-sh" to havo 
A new <'ar every iwi> or three years. This is particularly ironic siiicc there is a po.s.sibility 
rn.it the auto may J>ecofTie the dinosaur of the 21st eonturv 

fi .\s ited m Paf;anek, I)esi{;ii Kor the Ke.il World, 
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The task facini^^ the teacher of economics then is enormous. He 
must strive to chan^^^e the attitude that permeates our economic 
system, namely, that \vc can continue to consume at our pi'cseiit 
pace with little or no thou.L;ht to the future. We must teach our 
students to be moi'e selective in their purchasini' — to avoid the 
lunacy of some of the products that are in the market place and 
not to ca\'e in to the conformity forced upon us throut^h the adver- 
tising modia. 'I'he author still feels that the capitalistic system is 
best Init we need to make busi!u\ss and industry more accountable. 
1 1 seems that f:)ri\'ate m^iteria! L'.ain is more important than the 
f)ui)lic welfare. Thv individual iiuist ret.iciin his rii^htfid f:)lace in our 
economic svstcm by b(Mn;^ a wise and judicious consumer, demand- 
in;; nn!\' liui' \».hicii iias utiliUuian \alue and wiiirii rcpresorits 
quality rathi-r than quantity, ll we do not do this, the continual 
squander in Li r)f our alreadv rapidly diminishing resources coidd 
h;i\'o catastronhic r(\sLi]ts. To change these ideas is ci formidtible 
task [)ut one that ecamomic teachers must undertcike immediately. 

Looking at the fields of psN'cholooy and sociokiL^y. a corollary 
to the ah(j\'c ar.uumi*nts rei^ardin.i; our "throw away" cidture and 
conformity nnay be de\'el()ped. Possibly one of the residts of an 
at mosofiei'o wherf* we can throw away cars, furniture, clothing, 
and other physical iierns is that we can also "thi'ow awav** personal 
relationships. Indicative of this may be the breakdown of the nuclear 
fainiU*. and while we rec{).u;nize that there are all or*nati ves to this 
life sl\ le. ii do( s manifest a problem. The psyc:*iiil(}i' \- and socinh)^y 
teacher must attempt to cio somethini^ about t" is, uri-inii; their stu- 
dents to make meaninufLd comiiMttmeiits in art^'iis of human 
dissociations and to o\'ercome the attitude that relationships are 
\*acuou.s ii^ well tjr^ disposable, 

Mo!'e()ver. the ur^e to coiifoini has accelerated at m rapid rate. 
dirTiiiusfi inii ihe indivirlual ami his abiliiy to establish a personal 
I' icf! t i Addi: lolly. ;:s oar lH-ciiM;es moix' c(»nror"mist . the 

indi\-i(lual lost-s the ability to he creati\'e ant! to sol\*e problems 
that C(infr*iu)i him • If we do ha\'e anv dramatic chane.i' ia olu- life 
St \lc in the nc\ar future, would the human rcice be able to cidapt 
and to L'»)|)e*.'' A.LMin the psych oh ).l!;>' :ind sociology teacher must 
si^arch diliiiently for wavs to ha\*e the students ret^ciin some of their 
indi\*idu:ilit y , their identity, and their abilit\' to solve problems. 

The teaching of .«;eoL;raphy dso must undergo change. We must 
be\*ond the traditii.Mial approa-'h in teaching students place and 
cuilural eeoL;ra[)h\', Students must be made aware that the con- 
tinued misuse :ind pillaging of our envir(»nment must cease. With 
our increasing population, we are stretching resources regcirding 

7 S<v P.ipaiH'k. I)»*sli:n I'nr thi' Koal World, pp :rjl .md '.i'Si Rftr;i rdin^r confoniuty, the 
histnn.in. Fr» ierick ,J, T.j^e.irl. Ii;is s.iKi th.it "thi* ^ro.'it .idviinu'es nf luaiikiixl havt.* been 
fluf. r^f t ff) llu* rniTt.' ;i^Rru'u.i tmn. ;isse:n!il:iCt' «ir :n''^!uisit:f)ri ot disp;ir;ito idt.*,is. h>.it tn 
Iht' Lvru'rKrnLM-* f>f ,1 i'ert,iin type of luent.i! iictr/ity \\"hiL'}i i.^; i^vl up hy the* (ipp(jsitn)ii ol 
(litfi-rent idvA .syjitcm>;. " " 

r<. It \v.i' >hnu!(l rovert to .1 pri'iiitivi.' aire rould tho s«»-u';dled civjli/f<I people of the unrUI 
.^.urvivi'' Prrh.ips uc c«mi:cI r)M>fit. fr'ir:i thv .irit'i r<»pnIni,NiM I studies of priiii**.ive culture> 
v^'m 'i -cirKiiv* t'l Mjrvi'.c sfult-r harsh t'nvir"fii;n rital (.■•uKlitiuns rathei- titan viewing thi*ir» 
.IS ■■t*.iL'k\\,irii'" and ' qu.unt 



our land areas to the ultimate/' Wc must teach conseivation and 
efficient usa.uc of our land, rather than despuilation and exploitation. 
Americans have always tended to exploit their physical environment 
because we had land strctchinij fru:n coast to coast. But this has 
lon.L^ since ceased to exist and we must change the attitude of our 
students thai land and its I'csources are there simply for exploitative 
purposes. 

What about the problems facin^^ the instructor of government 
in our hi.^h schools today? Surely he she is faced with monumental 
pessimism and lack ('f confidence in the student's attitude toward 
the instituticm of i^tivcrnment. It is certainly not nec(^ssary to cata- 
log the excesses of governmental officials in the last few years to 
ascertain why the people feel the way they do. But the problem 
obviously is how does one combat the political cynicism and apathy 
that grips our nation at the beginning of our bicentennial year*^ If 
we are giving to keep our government accountable and vibrant, 
future generations of students must be much more involved in our 
political processes, and this cannot be done if the political science 
instructor is cfintent with simply teaching about the structure, levels, 
and functions of our government. Certainly understanding the 
framewcirk of government is important, but in the critical times in 
which wo live/ students must be cognizant that government is only 
as U(M)d as the officials inv(jlved. Therefore, future generations must 
make an added effort to be involved and it ir the task of the govern- 
ment teacher to launch this process in his her classrcom. 

In teaching American Mistory to our students we would like 
to approach the Bicentennial Year with unbridled ontimism, em- 
phasizing our glorious past and our great future. While this is cer- 
tainly possible and desirable, should we not also be enumerating 
some of the danger signs in America in 1976? The author is remind- 
ed of Gibbons' classic work on the collapse of the Roman Empire in 
which he delineated the causes of its downfall. He lists factors such 
as the decline of the family, higher and higher taxes, the mad craze 
for pleasure and sports (particularly the violent type), the building 
of great armaments to prot'^ct the nation when the real danger was 
the enemv within, and 'finally the decay of religion. Perhaps it is 
somewhat elementarv to ado'pt this argument completely as paral- 
leling the current situation in America. But it might be instructive 
to point out that some of these thmgs that Gibbons has mentioned 
may have some applicability.'" Historically, we can still have a 
great future but we need to make uncoming generations of our stu- 
dents aware that some basic attitudinal changes need to be made 
if we are to maintain the quality of life to which we are accustomed. 

Hopefully, conditions will not become as drastic as implied in 

U Perhaps the pessimistic parson. Tliomas Malthas, was ripht after all. In the eighteenth 
ceruurv ten million dit'd of liunjrer; twenty-five million in the nineteenth century; and 
Lhf possibilitv of another twcntv-five million in the twentieth century. Therefore, popu- 
latifrn must Ik- restricted for the land simply carmot support a contmued increase. See 
Chic.ico Sun-Timrs-. IX'cenitK?r 14. 1975. 

10. Intleed with the rtian*. problems facmjr us. there are some authors who see the next 
hLstnrical era as sofTiethm;: akin tf» the Dark Atres. Seo Cietz and Washburn. Creatine the 
Future an<l Papan+»k, iX'slgn t'or thv Real World. 
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t!i(' i\lU: uf this ar'tiL'lc tfial \Vi' haw In leach >ii iai v.i 1 irrhn Uj in*s. • ' 
In fae*. [\\v autiinr was bt'in^ Sdineu'hat l"ac('tniiis in [is\ni\ tho Let in 
■"survival stmhcs;"' ho\VLA*rr. I (Id feel tlial wr urud tn inuicrtakr 
soint' ni"%^' difoc.'lions in liie Social Stndius in nur Hirt'ntenrnal Vfai'. 
Siii ial Suhlii's uur-firnla shouicl cnntain speuitiu courses ini "Futur- 
i.-tic'S." Tlicsfj ci)Ui"ses shmild be i-oneer-netl wiih making, in-ilt'}Mh 
protif into sni nc of ihu uonsequeru'es (pohtital. sofiaL LH'onotnii*. 
ovohu'.ical ) of t[i(^ t'atiire if pr-cstTit trLMicls t (uitiniic. Students shtudd 
be c fiallrnL'.t'd to look al the future realisUeally. tu cieterinlne \vhal 
ran represent, optiinuni eondilions foi- hunuin S(Kiet\' u'itliiu the 
liirnls of oui' dirninishin.L^ i t'Stiur'ers. 'rhe>- must he made a\\*arr thai 
l!"i('re ai'e some danger- si^ns insofar as m a inta in Iul: tlu' f)rrseiU 
standard of iuane, in Amenean soeirt^'. As Arneiiea enters its third 
eon'iiu v. Sneial Studies edueators must l)e willin:; lo efiallen^.e the 
idea uhic'li has existed t)\-er the la>t twn hundred years Ifiat the 
Uruted Stall's [las been and aKva^'s wiW \)v the land of [)Ienly. 'i'he 
futuri' in Ameriea has ai\\'a>s taken eare of itsidf hut wi» ma\- hi- 
reai fiiM:- a poin; whei'e this is tie loneer the eas(.': ihei-efore. S<n'ial 
S'u iie^ euiT'a. ula siiould iia\'e eour^r's whieh lr">' tn I'ationally look 
at '.'.hat needs (•» be done to uisure the futur'e.' 

A.ddil !()nai!>'. SoLaal Studies in st I'u el ers sliouhi tr>' to brine, the 
luiure into sfiar[)er- focus in th(» traditK.nal eourses. As pre^'iously 
d isiii.>se(i . [>asie altiludt.'s (tf students abnti: eeotioinies. e,n\-errHiiont, 
vt. al.. neeii to \)c eh a 1 len i '.ed and ehane.eil. IV-i-fiaps fiart of th(» 
f^rnhleiM f:as lieen that Sueial Studies toac-hers ha\'e i»otten iiwuy 
h"' iTi teaefiiu'.: attitufies and plaet.' too inueh emphasis on [)ure -^ul)- 
jei'i ma'ter. 

While there are certain el«)uds nn imv hoi-i/uu as u'e eelel)rate 
o.ur nieenieufual. all i> \n<\ , A.- Artlu:r Sehle>in : er . Ji-.. point;- 

out -fie eentetuuai veai" of KiTH -/.as n<'t s< > ho: either. ' Vet we 
maua :fd \n .^ur\a\'e '.rn- ur-aiii ^'.■aMdal.-^. a natinn.'i! depi'ession and 
iio>r (i! pri>hle:r,^, Ttie (ii-p/e u> pui moic t-niphasis on what 

n.oed- '.1 tie fi.iru- to injure n prosptUMu.■^ fu'.ui'e is tme lliat uall no[ be 
eas> . Indiviiiual teacii^u's L'ai^, s*ari :hj.^ 'out the Soeial Studies pr(j- 
te.-sio:; neefis to ha\-e S(fn:ie direetii'n li'oiti :he Inp. The Illinois 
C'ou!u-!i and Xatioiuil Council fo[- the Social Studies should take 
ac:i\c leader-sfup in [jr-omfitiiu: the t\"pe of ehani^t.* advoeateii by the 
aiufiie-. \()^\- IS the time foi' tMiucatois lo lead and sho\^' the \\'i\y to 
■he future r-atfuu" than acL'e[)lirie. and obseiA'iuLi the status quo 



I ■. n\r [i-rr., ■ .? •. i\ , ( 1 '■. L' I fi! . \H- '.i.s*-- J i: »••;<•: I f.i t ; . i ' if (.• r.'-.L'f! v. itri An: lwici > .ihi li{ . 

n .r ■ r."i:- . 1, . r-n.K^ v.i'f. r^.u;;-*- .1 1 1. i : 1 1. In tJi. 

■ e.:■ •;^.. ,■ \ \'.v.'. : \'. . , ^ : : : : : v.r.:*-' 'tf;.- t.^.k^ ifi Uiu >«.';u- m- 

, . :•■ TiMi firrii^ Oirmirrnw ! -..l.w \ Ouifli' ci» t lit tjri-t i» .. t (i»pi.i . »r oblu joji, I h.- t lusirvu 
( in If N.vtiir«-, M.id .md I »( )wiiiliii:> ( nn -.iirju-r Ifrw.in-. 
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A i'KOSPKCTIVK I OK THK SOCIAL STUDIES. OK 
VVII.I. AWBODV CAKi: IF JOHNNY CAN T MAKE DECISIONS? 

I);ivid G, ArnistrofiK 

Why cairt Johnny make decisions? As \v«' approaih tht' yoai 
'2{m, \vhu\ :\vv the fluinrcs that this qiu'stion will join "Why t'aii't 
Johnny roatl?."* "Why ran't hi^h school uraduatcs write niochanicai- 
ly con-cot h:ni;hsh;\" and **\Vhy can't Susie make chanL'c?*' as f(»ci 
of (Icljate roL'.ardinL! th(» (UUcomes of public ecUication*' Pi'ijspects 
f()r a buddrru! f)iihlic concern about youngsters* decision-nuikin.i^ 
abiiiiie.s do nr.! appear brmbt. This probable lack of sustained pub- 
lic irUtM't si ni v;rho(»l f)ro.i.'.rarTis desi.uned to enhcHK/c learners' abili- 
ties to niak ' c.rniauied decisions augurs ill for social studies educa- 
tion a; ihe waninc, years of the twentieth century, 

Professor Knv.U^ of Indiana University has ar.uued eloquently 
tor si»cial benefits to be expectcfl from ])roL'.rams centered around 
the de\'elopment of docisjun-makini; abilities. While few would wish 
to contest the assumfitinn that social studies professionals must 
consider tfi(» social inifiact of decision-makin^i^ and other outcomes 
of sru ial studies curricula. aUemnts to promote enthusiasm amon.Li 
the piiblie for ,soeial studies proi^rams bec;mse of their alle.ued 
social walue ;\vc lik(dy to fail. Critics may aruue with some ln,L;ic 
tluit all curricula r areas claim to provide socially usetui experiences 
tor learners. Indeed, even some mathematics educatirin pro.crams 
are f.)refaced bv references tfi th(» aim of developinii citizenship 
(hiM-e. as elsewhere, undefined). Social studies pros^rams described 
as f)rr)tnotine, social benefits are hkcdv to be dismissed by the 
knowledi'eable public with a yawn, a shru.u. and a feelin.tj that the 
pro forma "uood intentions'* announcement represents but the latest 
in a series of ^ittempts to draw attention to the tediously obvious. 

If social studies pr{),e,rams cannot be promoted on the basis of 
allet^ed social benefits, hou' can public commitment to the social 
stUfHes be increased*.^ The respfuise is ^it once simple and madden- 
invjy comolex. First, there is a need to describe elements within 
social studies f)roL'rams with [)recision. Second, and herein lies the 
V,reater chailenue. these proi^rams need to be described in lanuua.^e 
that prompts a compellin.!4 interest. As a be«>innin^. an inquiry into 
the characteristics of school pro.U;rams that do attract high levels 
ot f)ublic support and financial resources may prove instructive. 

Typicallv such pro.^rams are believed by the public to provide 
learners with exf)eriences that have functional utility ''beyond the 
.school." F^urther. specific elements of these pra.^ra*ms have been 
described ^with sufficient precisif)n that a decision re.qardin.ij a ^iven 
youn.uster's mastery or non-mastery of a particular feature of a 
course can be made with relati\'e ease. These programs permit 
as.sessment of youngsters' levels of competence on indi\ddual pro- 
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gram elements that are taken a,s indicators of iiroi^ress toward 
program goals. 

Most present social studies pro^^rams - t stand up well with 
programs in readint^ and mathematics thai nave drawn high levels 
of monctarv support either in terms of their perceived value or in 
terms of program element specificity. Problems relating to rela- 
tivelv low percepti(nus of value of social studies programs may be 
unrecognized bv social stutHcs educators who have looked only at 
• a^ierallv favorable public responses to stated program goals such 
as the promotion of effective citizenship. This misperception stenas 
from social studies educators' unwarranted assumption that public 
support for a general statement of intentions can be generalized to 
a presumption for enthusiastic public support when those intentions 
are shaped into particulars of an operating social studies curricu- 
lum . 

C(msider. for example, the issue of "decision-making." Deci- 
sion-making has been identified as the "heart of the social studies 
bv one leading professional (Engle. 1960), and few social studies 
educators wou'ld denv the importance of this skill as a high priority 
outcome for social studies programs. For the public at large, there 
is support for the general aim of improving youngsters abilities to 
make grounded iudgments. But, less evidence supports the view 
that this commitment extends to decision-making at the operational 
as opposed to the hypothetical leveh 

,Social studies programs that seriously attempt to provide young- 
sters with the abilitv to examine issues critically and to make 
judgments based upon reasoned weighings of evidence carry within 
them the seeds of disaffection for the world "as it is/' Sophis^ticated 
decision-making abilities demand confrontation with issues that are 
profound, real! and most importantly, divisive. They demand a 
willingness to question assumptions and to probe seriously for loose 
intellectual mortar supporting the logical bricks ot many cherished 
and v.-idf^ly-held public positions. 

With memories of Chicago 19f)B and other manifestations of the 
"events of the fiO*s" still fresh, many members of the American 
middle cla^s (still firmlv in cr.ntrol of public education in mosi 
areas) mav be more frightened by than appreciative of social studies 
programs 'that actuallv produce youngsters with the intellectual 
tou-hness to ask probing questions. Given the centrality of decision- 
making to the social studies and the potential for an opera lona 
version of that abilitv to scare off public education s 
supnorters. social studies education (at least as presentl> concep- 
tualized) appears poorlv positioned to compete for ^^^^.^^ ^^^^^'^^^'^^ 
such non4hreatening and "useful" programs as those designed to 
enhance computational and reading skills. 

In addition to problems associated with gaining support and 
new funds on the basis of a widely-perceived utility of socia s^tudies 
programs, social studies educators are faced with ^ormidablein- 
ternal competition for learners' time within the school day. This 



cornpetitinn cynics most ()[)vi()us!y from those subject areas in which 
pri)i.;rain elenients ha\'e loni; been dcseribed with a precision un- 
known in niost sorial studies curricula. Consequences of this situa- 
ti()r\ ha\*e serious implications tor social studies professionals in 
terms of procUctable patterns of teacher behavior. 

For exaniple, a second iii'^uie teacher, because of precise speci- 
ficcition of elements in i-eadin.u and mathematics programs followed 
in the first lU'^ide, has certain expectations rcL^arding learnint'^s in 
those cireas youn,iisters in his class have acquired (or, more ac- 
curately, been exposed to) duruiL; their first year in school. Few 
second .^rade teachers find themselves able to articulate similar 
ex[)ectati()ns re.-^cU'din^ pi-esumed first L;rade learnini'.s in the social 
studies. While many first ^rade social studies pro^i^rams are or- 
t'.ani/.ed around the theme of "the neiL^hborhood," only ilie rare 
.scho<d district provides teachers with a .uuide that specifies clearly 
the particular skills and kn(jwledi^es yi.iuni;sters may be expected 
to encounter as a part of this first lir^'de program. 

Within the school, social pressure exists for teachers to empha- 
size most heavily thus** areas for which they see themselves most 
likely to be held accountable by other teaehei's. Since ^t^rade iCvel 
outcomes in the social studies tend to be ill-defined as compared 
to curricula in sucii subject ai'cas as rcadint^ and mathematics. 
thLM'e is little incentive for most teachers to strive for especial ex- 
celltMiee in theii' social studies teachini;. A mediocre job of t::achin.u 
the first Lirade social studies pro^^ram is perceived by tlie first L^rade 
teacher as likely to cause fewei' diffic'idties for (iuui, hence, fewer 
complaints from) the second ^rade tCcicher than a mediocre job 
of teachin^L; readin.L; or mathematics. 

What are the implications of difficulties facin,t; social studies 
educationV P^irst. socicil studies prt)fessional.s increasingly must be- 
come sen si I i/ed to the political and socicil reahn within which public 
edueatirMi tifjerates. It is essential for social studies educat(jrs to 
uruierstand that pul.)lic acceptance of a \'a»4ue and undefined pro- 
.e;ram outcr.mL' such as * 'Decision-makino" does not translate to 
automatic suf^port for "decision-makitii;*' when the construct is 
transf(jrmed into a pi'ecisely-defined opercitional component of the 
s(jeial studies cui'riculum. What may cippear to the social studies 
professional as a access ciry ''survival skill" in a changing world 
may appear to the public cis ci threat to social (jrder as they know 
it. In response to the potential for public misunderstanding of the 
intentions of social studies programs, it is imperative that great 
care be exercised in selecting the language used to descril^e the 
substance of social studies curricula to the public. Only by pains- 
talsing attention to nuances transmitted by desc rip turns of program 
intentions can social studies educators build the trust level that is 
fundamt.'ntal for broad based [mblic support. 

Assummg success in the public relations arena, there remains 
a battle to be joined in each school. If social studies programs are 
to compete successfully for teachers' attention, particularly within 
elementary schools, outcomes of those programs and elements with- 
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in thosi* proLU'ams must ht* ilc'SL'rit)t'ii \v\[h a spt'cifinty thai ri\'als 
ihns<,' in sL'iriu'i' , rtNid in-i. and inatfuTiiat it's. Tfiis nr^fssil y spi^aks 
to [hv need I'oi' inannnolh etirr iculuni develooincnt efforts di'sie.ned 
to f)i'()vide a \\i\h[ scope and sequence foi* the I'litire social studies 
pv^ i: I'ain. 

Ixesolution of probltMHS ^'acini', the social stutiies will not corm* 
painU\ssly. Inevitably when proposals calling; for substantive rather 
thiui simply cosmetic ch:ui<.',es are put foru*ard, voices will rise in 
()utrae,(M.l apposition . If the social studies as a distinctive element 
of tile school curriculum is to sLU'vivo into the next century, social 
stutlies educators must be prepared to meet these challon^es with 
vie,or. The prestMit U)\v estate of the social studies sui»i;ests that pro- 
fessionals who fail to joiri the battle may starid aside only to pre- 
side over the dismantline, of social studies educrition in Am(^rican 
schools, 

Kri/if, ^-iiiii'V H ■'lJri'i.sU'it-:r..»kiiit: 'V\w II* .irt nf Social Studic f -t r',;<'t !tK\ " Social Ktixt- 
i-;a>«>fi. M: :;ifl-:'(U , N'^vcnibfr . 




CHANGING THE SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULA: 
SOME SUGGESTIONS AND AIDS 
By 

Kobcrt B. Anthony 

One of the most important and challenging aspects of social 
studies education is curricula change — important because it is a 
major contributor to meeting the educational needs of students; and 
challenging because of the complex interactions required of staff 
in order to make decisions or commitments about changing the 
social studies curricula. 

Too often curricula change is seen as involving exclusively the 
various elements of course content and its implementation: various 
social science disciplines, evaluating the curriculum, and restruc- 
turing the curriculum. Often neglected are individual and depart- 
mental pre-existing concerns, such as the quality of depart- 
mental dialogue, the extent of sharing ideas and responsibility, 
interest, and cooperation-preconditions which crucially affect the 
degree of success of curricula change. 

Further, most staff members today want a ''piece of the action" 
since they will be strongly affected by the quality of curricula- 
change decisions. The days when the chairperson could unilaterally 
decide important curricula change matters are past. Better deci- 
sions may be made if all staff members have the opportunitv to 
provide relevant inputs since the chairperson cannot possibly know 
about every important matter bearing on curricula change in hi.s or 
her department. 

Thus social studies departments today face the challenge of how 
to successfully orchestrate at least four major components of cur- 
ricula change — staff concerns, evaluating the curriculum, course 
content, and restructuring the curriculum. ^ 

Dealing With Staff Concerns 

A very useful technique for dealing with staff problems arising 
from curricula change is a "force-field" analysis. Basically, a force- 
field analysis (1) identifies positive forces which promote change 
of the existing equilibrium and identifies negative forces which hin- 
der change toward a more satisfactory norm; (2) evaluates each 
forces* relative strength or importance; and (3) identifies ways to 
decrease the negative change forces and increase the positive forces. 

The actual procedure of a force-field analysis is simple. Initially 
brainstorming groups are formed to identify and list positive and 
negative change forces. Since the purpose of brainstorming is to 
generate an extensive and varied list by staff participants, no 
criticism or evaluation of ideas should occur during the brainstorm- 
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ini; session. And far-out ideas should iMK'ourai'.^'^^ »»^^ l^^^^y 'Hmv 
tri.ui^or inorc practical ideas. 

Next , since the brainstonnine, will Lie nc rate numerous posit ive 
aiui neLiati\*e chcin^e forces, the relative streni^th of the forct^s neetJ 
to be ascertained to finally have two manageable lists of forces. 
This may be done by assiiinin^i; wei,L;hts to each fiu'cc oi' by the staff 
deterniininj4, say, tiie three most important ov the four most im- 
portcint forces. 

F'inally. strate.L;ies for rcducini^ the neL;ative forces and incr(>as- 
in^ the positive forces should be identified and discussed. 

Another useful technique or device for dealing with overall staff 
concerns related to curricula change is a Capacity-To-Change Evalu- 
ation Form. Curricula change, especially in the social studies, fioes 
not and cannot occur in a vacuum. Rather, it is just one important 
element or variable among many in the educational change process. 
Thcrcfor(> if a department attempts to change curricula, but over 
the years has been unsuccessful in dealing with change in larger 
departmental and school realms, a strong possibility exists of failure. 
The department needs, then, a broad capacity to cope with change 
that will pave th(^ way for successful change in liie specific area of 
curi'icula. 

The following Capacity-To-Change Evaluation P'orm attempts 
to nieasure change capacity in two crucial areas: 1) department 
clm-iate or atmosphere; and 2) department problem solving. 

Many I's and 2's circled on the form would indicate a low or 
small capacity for successful change, but many 3's and 4's circled 
would indicate high or large capacity for successful change. 

CAPACITY-TO-CHANGE EVALUATION FOKM 

Key: 4 . Great Extent 2 Small Extent 

:i ■ . M(.)dcrate Extent 1 - Unable to Judge 



I. Department Climate or Atmosphere 

1. Teachers believe new approaches and techniques 

is the "thing to do." ^'^ 2 1 

2. Department meetings focus on 

substantive issues. 4 3 2 1 

3. Teachers share many classroom ideas. 4 3 2 1 

4. Teachers discuss the social studies 

inff)rmally at school. 4 3 2 1 

5. Teachers visit each other's classes, 4 3 2 1 

6. Students have input on course offerings. 4 3 2 1 

II. Department Problem Solving 

1. Decisions are carefully thought-out. 4 3 2 1 

2. The department faces, or does not 

avoid, important issues. 4 3 2 1 

3 '0 



3. Department meetings accomplish much. 4 3 2 1 

4. All members make important contributions. 4 3 2 1 

5. Many possible alternatives are 

discussed prior to a decision. 4 3 2 1 

6. Conflicts are resolved rationally. 4 3 2 1 

7. Systematic procedures exist 

for solving problems. 4 3 2 1 

Evaluatin-r the Social Studies Curriculum 

A valuable aid that has appeared recently is the Social Studies 
Curriculum Guidelines, first published in Social Education, Decem- 
ber. 1971, and now available from the National Council for the 
Social Studies for $L50.- .Not intended to foster uniform or ideal 
programs, rather the Guidelines represent a broad set of standards 
or bench marks — both innovative and of proven merit — for social 
studies programs. 

The Guidelines cover nine important areas: student concerns, 
the real social world, valid knowledge about man and society, ob- 
jectives, the learning proce.ss, teaching, student organization of ex- 
perience, evaluation, and the place of social studies education in 
the total school program. 

By adding to the Guidelines a three-column Evaluation Check- 
list consisting of the ratings of "strongly," "moderately," and 
"hardly at all," it is possible to simultaneously study the Guide- 
lines for new ideas and rate or evaluate the existing program. Or 
the Evaluation Checklist could be used to determine what ought to 
be stressed in future social studies curricula. 

Another way to use the Guidelines would be to invite students 
to participate in department meetings where the Guidelines are used 
to evaluate present and future curricula. Student input would prob- 
ably generate much interesting and valuable discussion. Or by 
themselves students could evaluate the program and then report 
their findings to the staff. 

Course Content: Textbooks, Projects, and Materials 

The single best source on course content is the Social Studies 
Curriculum Materials Data Book published by the Social Science 
Education Consortium in Boulder, Colorado.-' The Data Book is the 
only complete analytical guide to the new social studies curriculum 
materials developed from the nationally funded projects as well as 
innovative textbooks, games, and simulations. Analyzed are over 
150 curr*iculum materials, i^iving detailed information about content, 
ratitniale. teaching learning strategies, evaluative data about class- 
room use. and cost. 

Restructuring the Curriculunn 

Many social studies educators are calling for less discipline 
specialization and more interdisciplinary programs. The separate 
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(lisi'ipliiH^ approach [k.is many weaknesses — the tetuleney toward 
the triviali/.ation of kni)\\iedi^c: knowing more and more about less 
and less; the pi'oli feral ion of courses causin|>, un wieldly curricula; 
iinci lack of insji;.ht into how to deal intelligently with the knowledf.^e 
explosion. Actually, discipline specialisation has been so dominant 
in the social sciences iind social studies that it tends t(,) obscure the 
important fact that evcrvbody experiences social reality as a to- 
tality and not as a serich- of unr(dated parts and events; social re- 
ality is not experienced ar*d lived seamen tally as the scholars study 
it. That is, we arc riot f 'st affected by power and then, lifter an 
interini, affected by class, followed by the influence of scarce re- 
sources and. lastly, culture. Rather', all of these aspects of social 
real! IN' sinuiltaneousliy impint^e upon a per'son, rnakiri^ each persoa 
a nexus of social influences, meanings, and actions. 

The advantai^es of an interdisciplinary approach are many and 
important: intelligent control can be applied to the prolifer^ition-of- 
cour'ses problem; savings may be made by f incline, commori ma- 
terials for different courses and also by integ rating the most im- 
jM)rtant knowledge of each separate course ultimately into fewer 
courses; teacher cooperation and sharing is fostered; increased 
exposure to new ideas upgrades teacher knowledge; and moi'e 
flexible teaching-learning environments and arrangements are fos- 
tered/* " ' ■ 

A 11 interesting variation of an interdiscipliruu*y-based social stu- 
dies curriculum is at the H. W. Schroeder' High School in Webster, 
New York."' In the belief that no single approach to social studies 
instruction is best for all students, Schroeder's Social Studies De- 
partment has designed five options or strands within the program: 
the survey, problem-solving., cross-disciplinary, community service, 
and independent study strands. 

The survey strand is the traditional tenth and eleventh year 
courses in American and European studies with courses on a quar- 
terly basis. The survey of American life and history begins with 
United States government and politics and concludes with the United 
States in world affairs and American culture, especially the arts and 
the mass media. 

In the problem-solving strand students identify and define prob- 
lems, examine alternative solutions, and arrive at tentative conclu- 
sions in such areas as future studies, law and justice, consumer 
economics. and tninority studies. 

The cross-disciplinary strand involves double-period scheduling 
that brings together English and social studies teachers to explore 
mvin and society themes. 

Realising that the school cannot always be a substitute for real 
life experiences, the department designed the Community Service 
Internship Program. Participating students spend three or four 
afternoons per week in-service under the direction of a community 
sponsor and the remaining afternoon sessions in related in-school 
activities under the social studies staff^s direction. 



The indopendenl study strand is designed to allow students to 
pursue topics or questions as deeply or as broadly as their moti- 
vation, creativity, and imagination will allow. 



1. For moro infonnatiort at»i>ut curricula chnnRf. write Dr. James M. Becker, Social Studiea 
uevi'loprnont Center, Indiana University, IV20 Atwater Avenue, Dloomlngton, Indiana 47401. 

National Council for the Social Studies. 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W,, Washington, D,C. 20036. 

X Social Science Corujortluni, B55 Broadway, Boulder, Colorado 80302, 

4. K(jr further explanation of the interdisciplinary approach, see my article. "Rationale for 
an Inleriljsciplmary Approach In the Social Studies," In The Social Studies. Anrll 1974. 



5. For nii^ro information write Charles K(x.'hhei5er. Social Studies Department Chairman 
H. W Schroeder Ui«h School, Wehstor. New York MSflO, 



FOOTNOTES 



pp. 150-151. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES IN ILLINOIS 
Ann ivr Pictor 



An analysis of the social studies curricula of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries would reveal a heavy en^iphasis on ancient and 
medieval history, the history of Western Europe, and the historic 
development of "the United States, There was also emphasis given 
to oriental geography, particularly in a historical connection. 

In 1916, the social studies curriculum was established by the 
Committee on Social Studies of the National Commission on the Reor- 
ganization of Secondary Education. This committee, an affiliate of 
the National Education Association, officially adapted the term 
social studies from the prevailing curricula defining it as relating 
to the traditional academic concerns, life processes, and needs of 
students. The predominant theme of social studies was the develop- 
ment of good citizenship. 1 This committee established the following 
general social studies curriculum. 

Grade 7: European History (one semester geography optional) 

Grade 8: One semester American history, one semester civics 

Grade 9: One year civics, or civics and economic history 

Grade 10: European history 

Grade 11: American history; and/or European history 

Grade 12: Problems of Democracy, one or two semesters^ 

In Illinois, the first law requiring instruction in the History of 
the United States was enacted in 1909. A law relating to patriotism 
and principles of representative government was added in 1921. 
Since that time these laws have been amended and new laws have 
been added, but the original intent has remained the same. Students 
must have instruction in U. S. History, the National and State Con- 
stitutions, principles of American Democracy, and the flag code. As 
of June 26. 1967, the teaching of history must include a study of the 
role and contributions of American Negroes and other ethnic groups 
in the history of this country and State. This legislation forms the 
basis for social studies instruction in the State of Illinois today. 

In order to delve into the historical aspects of the social studies 
instruction, sections are presented on definitions, philosophies, cur- 
riculum projects, and legislation pertaining to socal studies. 

1. MaiJsinhis. Ryron G. and Cox, C. Benjanim. Inquiry in Social Studies McGraw-Hill Book 

Company. New York. New York. 1966. pp. 27-28. 

2. Massialas, Inquiry in Social Studies, p. 28. 

ANN PICTOR is a consultant, specializing in the social studies with the Illinois 
Office of Education. 
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Social Studies Defined 

The social studies deal with human rohitions; with mim and hrs 
idfas. idvals. neritai^t'. cidturo. skills, ambitions; attainments: bo- 
hav'ior liinitatinns. and fru.^trations. According to the National 
CourK i! for the Social Studios, the cial studio.^ are concerned with 
human r(dationships. Their content is derived principally from the 
scholarly disciplini\s of economics, ijeoi,M*aphy. history, political sci- 
eru c. and socjolui;y, Mrid include eUnruMits from other socdal sciences, 
amoni', tricm anthrofioloL^y. archaeology, and social psycholof^y. The 
foal is the dc\'tdoprncnt ut' desirable soci '-civic and personal be- 
fia\ iiir-. ■ 

Danitd Koscilr, edit(u' of SoeiaJ Kdiieaticin defines social studies 

as . 

"lhost> courses, proi'.rams and projects which are desii-ned 
lo helf) children understand, arudy/.e. rt^icl to. and act uptui: 
1) (he relai ionshif^s of human bt.'in.i^s to the wnrld in which 
thev l!\'e. IM The relaimnship of human beings to other hu- 
man l>eiri.i'S. :0 Tfie relatii)nshi|) of human beinc.s to them- 
sei\-es." ' 

Traditional Social Studies 

The If)Hi curriculuirj relit-d heavil\' upon historv and ci\ucs for 
Its tdritenl. Textbooks were characterized bv ponderous listiru'.s t^i 
names, dates, antl facts. I'eachers covered the tc\t.book frf)rn bo'dn- 
nine to end with little effor't to relate the irU^ormaiion to the present 
Testjn- was a smif)le rec-all nf factual tiata. 

The New Social Studies 

In. ihf.' Ii)f;o*s an tjfort was be^un to make Sfjcial studic's more 
relevant, 'i ht- "Neu- Social Studies** attem[)ted U) deal with learnim'. 
♦ )n a hii'.h cognitive level; \'alues and contro\'ersial issues werr dl--- 
cussefi oprrdv and freely. Students were invited tfi examine their 
vahies and idarify their pf)Siti.>n on contro\'ersial issues. The sftcial 
studies skills of mquiry and prijblem solving were emphasized and 
teachers wore encfju ra.i^ed la vary their teachint' strategies and 
curriculum mfiteiials. 

Philosophies of the Social Studies 

Throui-'.h the years, various approaches tf) the social stuflies 
curriculum ha\e been de\'eloped. Three philosophic approaches, 
which are -/idely used thrf)u,i^hout the states have been selected for 
discussion. Kew schffols embrace one philosophv to the total exclu- 
sir)n of the f)thers. instead an eclectic approach mcorporatini: ele- 
ments of the three is cniite common. Rather than the Stat- selectin.c 
a particular philosophy. t*acb school district shouM f ^rmulate -'a 
philos»,ph\- ' whic-h -i^■es guidance of direction to the social stufiies 
pr(^L;ram . 

h.iMt S.M Ml snidn-s. F h. f-jMi^h*-:- l- r C.,-.m f:ii/,r.;. ] >:2 j, | ; 
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VVideninfj Horizons or Expanding^ Environment 

This philosophy is perhfjps the oldest and most popular philoso- 
phy in social studies curricula. The basic belief is that instruction 
bet^ins with the known environment and prot^resses to more remote 
environments. For example, initial instruction would revolve around 
the child and his relationships and progress in tiie followin/^ fashion: 

Grade 2: Family 

Grade 3: Community 

Grade 4: State 

Grade n: United States 

Grade 6: North American Continent 

Grade Sz: World 

Tne criticism of the expanding government pliilosophy was sum- 
marized by Smith and Chardrnell in the March, 1964, issue of Social 
Education. As they pointed out that due to television and more wide- 
spread travel, children have interests and exposures that go beyond 
their immediate community when they enter school. 

Life Adjustment or Social Function Approach 

Everyday the focal point of this philosophy i:^ instruction in the 
basic activities in whch human beings engage as ihey go about the 
business of daily living - past, present and future. Special emphasis 
is given to the skills necessary for survival in our world. The fol- 
lowing topics might be covered in th\s 'ype of curriculum: 

^ - Community livint:^ Money management 

Wise vocational decisions Communication 
Adaptation to eavironment Practice in filling out forms 

The "Post-Sputnic Era'' brought criticism of this philosophy 
because of the widespread feeling that content was being neglected. 
One of the major critics of the life adjustment approach was Jerome 
Bruner. Bruner in his book, The F'/ocess of Education, stressed that 
the curricula should be based on the structure of the social studies 
disciplines and that any concept can be mastered by most students 
at any level of development if the content is presented in an intel- 
lectually appropriate form. 

The Conceptual Approach 

As a result of the information explosion after World VVar II, 
educators realized the impossibility of teaching the vast qi aatities 
of factual data at their disposal. To compound this problem, facts 
learned in second grade were sometimes disproved by the time the 
student became a college senior. The conceptual approach selects 
certain concepts and deals with them rather than teaching facts. 
The facts are used as a base and concepts are built upon them. 
According to this philosophy it is more important to know where to 
find facts rather than to memorize them. Due to the concept ap- 
proach, there is a greater emphasis on the development of higher 



thought processes such as analysis, synthesis and evaluation. The 
following concepts might be covered in a conceptual social studies 
curriculum: 

Family 

Culture 

Conflict 

Causation 

Interdependence 

One of the criticisms leveled against the conceptual approach is 
that frequently concepts selected for study are not related to each 
other to form a unified whole. The critics also feel the approach is 
too time consuming. 

Curriculum Projects 

The curriculum revolution which began in mathematics, the 
natural sciences, and modern foreign languages in the 1940's, began 
to develop in social studies in the 1960's. More than 40 curriculum 
projects have been established since 1960. Millions of dollars have 
been spent by the United States Office of Education, professional 
organizations, and private foundations in developing, writing, field 
testing, revising, and implementing social studies curriculum ma- 
terials. These projects have produced materials for use in kinder- 
garten through the first two college years. Their objectives are as 
varied as their structures: Some projects attempt to turn out ma- 
terials for one course in one discipline; otheiii have prepared units 
of materials which can be incorporated into existing courses. The 
goal of these projects was to implement the **New Social Studies.*' 

The National Council for the Social Studies has devoted two 
issues of Social Education to a review of these projects — April, 1970 
and November, 1972. *rhe 1972 issue reviewed the projects on the 
following points: product characteristics; rationale and objectives; 
content methodology; conditions for implementation; and evalua- 
tion. 

The Social Science Education Consortium Inc., also published 
a review of social studies materials entitled the Data Book, At the 
present time, two volumes have been published. Volume .1 reviews 
textbook and project materials; Volume II reviews games, simula- 
tions, and supplementary materials. 

Legislation 

The National Defense Education Act (NDEA) has had a great 
effect on social studies in Illinois. NDEA was enacted in 1958, to 
improve instruction in the critical subject areas — mathematics, 
science and the modem foreign languages. 

In October, 1946, the National Defense Education Act was 
amended to include history, geography and civics as critical sub- 
jects; economics was added in 1965. 

A combination of NDEA and State funds financed 143 Social 
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Studies Workshops between VJi)^ i 
the follow in jL^ topics. 

History-Civics 
GeoL^rtiphy 

I lit (' rd isci pi iniirv •40o^^rap)hy- 

h istory 
S(v ial Studies 

Stratci'jes in Social Studies 

Kconornics 

Oceanography 

The nnajority of the current S( 
from the Illinois Office of Educa 
Illinois Office of Education and N 



id 1972. These workshops covered 

H i s t o r- >• , C; eo i\ v a p h >' , C\\'\ cs 
Teacher Minority Cultures 

Cultural History 
Illinois Hist()r\' 

Teachinj^ Stratei^les for 
History and Consumer 
Education 

.'ial studies publications available 
ion were financed j<nritlv bv the 
^EA. 



Present Status of Social Studies 

Clenerally speakinc>. the state requirements for* the social studies 
are beint^ met by almost every district in the State. This statement 
is based on the reports filed yearly by the School Approval Section 
of the Illinois Office of Education, which is required to visit schools 
and determine if certain minimum requirements are bein^i met. 

Social studies instruction in Illinois is as varied as the State 
itSL'If. Some districts ha\X' reviewed their program K-12, eliminated 
duplication, added content, and stressed skills. Many of these 
districts have established a social studies comni ittee with repre- 
sentatives from each grade level. This committee is usually re- 
sponsible for the textbook selection, the development of a philosophy, 
and possible goals. The curriculum is re\'iewed on a regular cycle. 

Other districts' efforts are limited to adding new books when 
copyright dates are 20 years old. These districts usually do not have 
a philosophy, and teachers are not aware of what is beirig taught 
at other levels. 

In addition to the variation from the integrated K-12 curriculum 
to the mere exchange of texts at 20-year intervals. \'arious approach- 
es or teai-hing methods may be found throughout the Stiite. Several 
of the more prominent are identified below. 



Social Studies Skills Curriculum 

The skills for tho social studies were outlined by Eunice Johns 
and Dorothy Eraser in the Thirty-third Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies in 1963. The skills were grouped into 
the following categories: reading social studies materials; applying 
problem solving and critical thinkinLi: interpreting maps and globes; 
and underslariding time and chronology. The 19fi3 yearbook not only 
oullinod the skills but it also pr'ovided suggestions as to when certain 
skills should be introduced and mastered. The approach is based on 
the belief that if a student learns skills ho will bo able to apply his 
knowedge to othor* social studies problems, and to life problems in 
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the future. As it is impossible to tea eh skills without content, content 
is seieeted to fit a parlieular district. This approach may be one of 
the ways sc^eial stuclies teaeliors will be able to answer the "Knick 
to the l)asl<'s" ni(»\'emont whieli seems to be uainini: momentum, 

Both elementary and secondary districts have found the skills 
approach useful, and se\'eral Illinois school districts ha\*e do\*ek)ped 
their sncial studies pro;;i'am around these skills. 

The Mini Course 

One n{ I he more [)opular* ap[) roaches to secondary instruction 
today is mini cour'se. The mini courses are tau.^ht by a certified 
teacher, the course is usuall>- nine weeks or a semester in dur^uion. 
and students earn credit by takini: the course. Instead of a student 
sri',nini; up for a year of Amei ican Flistory,, he mav sii^n up for fou'. . 
nine-week mini courses possibl>' on the Revolutionary War Era, 
Amcri cm Foreign Policy, h'amous Americans, and the Western 
iVIo\-emern. Schools offei inu American Flistory mini courses allow the 
students to selec-t the period of American History tlv.y would lik*^ t(^* 
iru'csti^i^ate. Some scK'ial studies departments offer all their courses 
in th<' mini course for'mat. In a number of schools, the social studies 
enrollment has climbed since the switch to the mini course. The one 
ce»r\ce rn v'fJiced by the public- in regard to the American Flistory mini 
course format is thiit studenls will ne\*er be able to put e\'ents into a 
chr'onoloejcal (trder. This concern has been resolved by teach in the 
junior" hiuh American Misior-y program in the chronological fashion. 
Chronolouy can also \)v covered with the cxtensiv'e use of timelines. 

Teaehin^^ Readiiij^ thron^^h Social Studies 

Although it IS possible to teach social studj'^s without extensi\*e 
readini; assignments, a .uood supply of appropriate audiovisual ma- 
terials is required. Since most districts do not have the resources to 
de\'ote [n a n{)n-read ine, programs, ways are beint^ investigated to 
assist the teachers with classt\s having reading problems. 

Tbe multi-text selection is one way to work with reading prob- 
lems. In a multi-text classroom, several copies of several different 
textbooks rather than 30 copies of one basic textbook would be 
available for student use. For example, a junior level American 
History class might have 15 copies of The Ri.se of the American 
Nation by Ha r court. Brace. Jovanovich for the average readers; 
seven copies of Inquiry U.S.A. by Globe, which is written on the 
sixth grade reading level; and eight copies of the Promise of Ameri- 
ca Series by Scott Foresman, which is written on the eighth grade 
reading level. This multi-text approach provides the students with 
a variety of materials of different reading levels. Elementary teach- 
ers are also finding the multi-text selection can be helpful in the 
elementary classr(K)m. Social studies teachers are also participating 
in inser\'ice progrcuns to help them teach reading through social 
studies. 

Acticn Social Studies 

In the past, a typical social studies classroom was characterized 



by ci teacher stiindin.^' in the front of the room talkinj' cmd t[ie stu- 
dents sittin«i at tfieir desks listenini^ and taking notes. The students 
were expected to take a j:jassivo I'olr in the edueatituial pr'oeess. 
F^ortunately. this is ancient history to many Illinois sehtJols. 

The "New Soc'ial Studies" [)r()jeets are now available in textbook 
form. These materials nr'e l)?.ised on the incjiury model which encour- 
ai^es stucicnts to Leather. (Wi^ani/.e, and use data rathoi- ihcui meniorize 
names, dates, arid facts for a test. These new [)ro.L(rams utilize 
simuUitions. role playin.^. community research projects, clovelop- 
mental activities, and problem solving to involve students. The pas- 
sive role of the student has l)(^en chani^ed to an active role 

The "New Social .Studies" matericds have also eh an Lied the sec- 
ondary textbooks — they are now incjuiry oricritcd and encourage 
students to get involved. In addition, many secondary schools are 
offering riew courses which utilize community resources (e.g. some 
allow students to work with community agencies for school credit). 
Others have established courst»s which allow the students to spend 
from a week to a month with their legislator in Springfield or 
Washington. 

Future Tt>pics of Interest 

As the population of the world increases and a.«; nations become 
mcreasing.ly intfM'de[)endent, it becomes apparent that people must 
learn to get alon.t; with one another. The future of social studies 
revolves ci round this irti port ant fact of life. More than any other 
subject area, the social studies strive to facilitate human relations. 
Our def)endency upon one another is aotlv illustrated by the n^cent 
curtailment of crude oil froni the iMiddle RJa.st. 

As the eiribargo on crudL* oil continued and hmg lines formed at 
gas stations, a nation accustomed to limitless travel became pain- 
fid ly awar-i' of the United States dependence on other nations for 
this resource. This interdependence of nations has made the populace 
I'eali/.e that we must learn to live together. In order t{) live harmoni- 
ousl\' in this world we must know and understand other nat'ons and 
pennle f01ol)al Studies): we must have a system of law* which will 
facilitftte our re kit ions (Law Studies); and we must realize that we 
are a world of unlimiteci wants and limited resoiu'ces (Economics), 
CJiol^al Studies. Law Studies, and Economics will be. the maior areas 
of concern in the future for* social studies. The school curricula are 
alread\* crowded with mandated cour*ses and requirements. To im- 
p(.ise additional requirements would only serve to pernetuate and 
intensifv the problem of meeting requirements in an already over- 
crowded school curriculum. Rather, these three areas shf)uld be 
incorporcited into the existing socicil studies curriculum. 

This could be done if each district would do the following: 1. As- 
certain what social studies rf>ntent is being taught at each level. 2. 
Determine which areas leiui themselves to incorporation of GI(.)baI 
Stufiies. Law and H^conomics, 3. Encourage tCcichers to attend work- 
shof)s anci in services related to these areas, or (provide teacher 
inservice in these arccis). 4. Use inser\dce days to review materials 
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and cle\'elup toachcr materials which will enable teachers to inte- 
t^rato tlu'se concepts itUo their courses. 

The Illinois Office of PJducation is a\'ailable, as always, to assist 
districts with social studies curriculum improvement. At the present 
time a directory of competent Global Studies speakers and consult- 
ants is beini^ de\'el()ped. The Joint Council of Economic Education 
has developed a comprehensi\'e list of publications which gives 
teachers sonic ideas on how to incorporate economics into their 
classes. The American Bar As.^ociation and the Law in American 
^Society Foundation are a\'ailable to pro\'ide assistance in the area 
of Law in the classroom. 

Methods for the liVs 

Social studies is not a never endin.t^ list of names, dates and 
facts to i)e memorized. "New Social Studies'* is activity oriented, 
inquiry based, and nieanintjful to todav\s youth. The curriculum 
materials have l)e(Mi developed to incorporate New Social Studies; 
now we must provide this material to the schools. Many school 
districts are not as \'et usinu new materials. 

One reason for this is a lack of information. Districts have not 
heard about the new materials and therefore do not use them. This 
[problem could be o\'orcome by holding informational inservice ses- 
sions for teachers and achn inistrators which could be conducted 
throu.i^h the Illinois Office of Education, the Illinois Council for the 
Social Studies, the Fvducationcil Service RcL^ion Superintendents or 
through the combined efforts of all these ,uroups. 

Krmwledue and inservice are the keys to the implementation of 
*'N(nv Social Studies** in our State. 
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TEACHING HISTORICAL iMP^THODS: A NEW LOOK AT 
J. F. K. ASSASSINATION 



James A. Martin 



The tumulluoLis events of Iho [kisI deccide have culminated in a 
t^rave and urgent ehallen.i^e to American education — particularly 
the social sciences. The controver.^ial Viet Nam war, shockint^ poli- 
tical assassinations and the most serious Constitutional crisis since 
the Civil War have provoked an emotional backlash directly affect- 
ing the national attitude toward education. Part of the problem over 
the past decade is the inability of students to reach objective deduc- 
tions about these social and political crises. This, coupled with the 
current economic malaise has fueled a taxpayers revolt directed at 
schools across the countrv. At the same time, despondency with 
the '*edueati(Hial product" has led inalterably to stroni^er support 
fur career education than for academic subjects like social science. 
The mai^nitude of this trend and the implications of it for social 
science is f riL^hteninLi'. Yet the years, ahead require intensive efforts 
at educatinLj" future [generations lest they too fall prey to emotional 
rather than intelligent methods for analyzing the society in which 
thev live. The future of social science demands that the profession 
succeed in teaching objectivity through historical thought and analy- 
sis. Examining historiography through John F\ Kennedy's assassi- 
nation is a case study of how this might be accomplished. ^ 

The primarv controversv surrounding the unfortunate events 
in Dallas, of November 22. 1963 has produced a cla.ssic debate over 
whether Lee Harvev Oswald did singlehandedly kill J. F. K. Conse- 
quentlv, this ^'single assassin" theory presents a unique opportunity 
for students to learn historical methodology by probing the assassi- 
nation. The role of the eyewitness is the core of historical writing 
and therefore any reexamination of Kennedy's death should begin 
with a reconstruction of the actual shooting. While the Zapruder film 
is unavailable for classroom purposes, other useful substitutes, par- 
ticularlv slides of the assassination can be used. It is relatively easy 
for classroom teachers to develop their own visual approach to this 
event bv selecting kev slides so that student-historians can ^'witness 
each significant development of this situation. The entire parade 
route can be reconstructed and students can review each important 
chan^(^ particularly in Zapruder franies 196-241; 313-317 and 413- 
419. This activitv necessitates some informality in classrooin ap- 
proach; students should be encouraged to go to that area of the 
room where thev can stand next to the projection screen for great- 
est use of this technique. In addition to recreating a historical ^'"^'^^^^ 
the slides should be used to deal with concepts. Students should be 
asked to determine when Kennedy was hit. whether John Connally 
was struck simultaneouslv. was Kennedy shot from the iront or the 
rear and was there more than one Oswald?- Such an approach will 
yield conflict rather than consensus thereby triggering a discussion 

J:\MKS MARTIN teaches social studios at Maine West Hiuh School. 
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invoK-iim both irstriurtor and students ()\'cr what factors produce 
dissimilar eyowituoss inti»rpretations of the same cvenL 

SiniH' prccoriceived e\f)lanati()ns arc often rooted in emotional 
reaction ihry i)\\\y be tested b\' a rational inquiry into available 
priiiiar\- and secondary source accounts of the Kennedy assassina- 
tion, Thr K.i'ica! startin.i; [)()int is the Warren Commission Report. 
Aftrr ton fimnths (A' research and twenty six volumes of testimony, 
the Warren Commission pi'oduecd an impressive arrav of docu- 
mcniali(»n tu subslaiiiiate its" claim that Lee Harvey Oswald, acting 
alone, did assassniatr John F. Kennedy. While it is cumbersome for 
students to read sueh a work, several law\'ers. retained by the 
Commission as counsrls. have summari/.eci and explained the gov- 
ernmonrs \'or>i()n of the assassination. David W. Belin as well as W. 
Da\'i(i Slawsno and Uirhard M. Mosk offer relatively brief but sur- 
prisiuLily thorough accounts of the Commission's m*ethodnl(\qy and 
conclusions, thus [)rovidinL^ students with seemin,L;ly conclusive proof 
to support tho cast', ai'ainst Oswald. It is advisable that teachers 
reproduce these iwo ariicies m class room sets, place them in the 
liljriiry (»r Leainui.c. Kesource Center, and insist they be read thor- 
ouL^hiy,' CJiven tlu-ir interest, students usually examine such docu- 
<ne;hts ric«.rousI\. Instructors nii,Liht also gi\*e students a cietailed 
read in outline desie.natin.Li the niain points the writers discuss in 
order to promiHe better coniprehension of (iata. Student research 
must be fol'owed by a discussion of the Comndssicni's findine.s and 
whetlicr they convinced stuiients that Oswald cicted alone. It is bene- 
ficial to ha\'e students sumniari/.e^ their findings and write Ihem on 
a chalkboard. Students niay then wish tu review the slides before 
determinini'. whether they concur with the Commission.' This usual- 
ly Itists one full class period. 

i Critics of the Commission's report ha\'e denounced it either as 
slipshod research or a co\'cr-up. Articles and books by Commission 
detractors including Robert Sam Ans(jn. Syh'ia Meagher, George 
O'Toolc. Fred T. Newc-oiiih and Perry Adams offer a massive if not 
thoroughly convincing case for either rejecting the Commission's 
findings or for advcincing a conspiiacy theory.' While it is up to 
each instruct(jr to decide which selections students should read, 
sufficient library time is a necessity: usually three class periods to 
re\aew three articles is adequate. Instructors should outline the 
primary issues which critics reject in the Commission's findings 
sueh as whether Oswald did. beyond doubt, commit the crime, if 
any new evidence has been uncovered, and what dissenting eyewdt- 
nesses ha\*e Scdd about events in Dallas. The succeeding classroom 
discussions should examine the critics* reinterpretation of the assas- 
sination and reasons to support their conclusions. These can be easily 
outlined on a board tind again the Zapruder slides might be used to 
develop a full multi-media review of J. F. K.'s death. Certainly by 
this time students will recognize diverse and often conflicting I'n- 
terpretati(jns of the same e\'ent and be compelled to compare \'isual 
and written selections of evidence that simply don't coincide. Their 
task is to determine who shot President Kennedy. My students even 
rec(jnstructed the entire assassination and many were not convinced 
the entir(? truth has unfolded.'* 
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Teaching historiography through J. F. K/s death is more than 
an examination of a national loss. Through the use of slides and 
primary-secondary resources, students can gain insight into the 
basic problems of writing history. By forming their own hypothesis, 
making eyewitness deductions and reexamining their initial expla- 
nations of Kennedy's death after researching conflicting evidence, 
f;tudents become historians in their own right. Simultaneously, they 
will gain a deeper comprehension of the difficulty in making objec- 
tive judgments. Thai, after all, is the historical method; it involves 
scientific rather than cmotit^nal explanation. Ideally, students will 
internalize such a method of inquiry adapting it to analyze broader 
issues of social and political concern over a long term period. One 
classroom activity can become a focal point for effecting an intel- 
ligent comprehension of society, particularly one still preoccupied 
with J. F. K.'s assassination. 



1. Howard Mehlinffer. Adilr(»ss Before the Illinois Council for the Social Studies. Homewtxid. 
Illinois. September 27. 1975. Dr. Mchlinger explored growinsj disillusionment with the New 
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tenUwr. 1!)75). 557-570. 
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Toole. The Assassination Tapes. (New York: Penthoase Press. 19751: Fred T. Newcomb 
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THERE IS NO SUCH THING AS A FREE LUNCH 



Vickl David 



While doing a unit on economics in our social studies books, 
credit cards were mentioned. After discovering all the erroneous 
ideas the class had about the uses of a credit card, I decided to clear 
up these misconceptions by giving them a first hand, personal ex- 
perience. Thus, we set up a credit card system within our own 
clMSsr()(jm. 

Thu main purpose of the credit card unit was to teach the chil- 
dren how to use and how to avoid abuse of the privilege of having a 
credit card. The major goals for the credit card were: 

1) To examine the use of credit cards through a personal ex- 
pci'ience. 

2) To understand the uses of credit when making economic- 
choices, 

3) Ti) understand the need for wise budgeting and spending 
when using a credit card, 

4) To understand wh^it h^ippcns when a person charges more 
than he can pay for, 

5) To I'einforce an understanding of how prices are affected by 
supply and demand. 

After familiarizing the class with the concepts used when deal- 
ing with credit cards, we set up our credit card system in the class- 
room. Credit cards were issued to each student on the basis of a 
correctly ecjmpleted application, 'The class agreed upon a list of 
the various things in the room that they would like to be able to 
charge, as well as the price of each. They also agreed upon a list 
of the grades that thoy thought deserved a monetary payment, and 
how much each grade was worth. 

By having the children actually use their credit cards in the 
classroom, they developed a greater understanding of how the sys- 
tem works. They had to make economic choices as to what they 
really wanted to buy and decide if it was worth the money that they 
had to pa\' for t!ie item. They learned that they were liable for their 
purchases when the bill came, and that they had to budget them- 
selves so that they did not spend more money than they made 
during the week. They also learned about what the consequences 
were if they couldn*t pay their bill when it was due. And, by filling 
out the different types of forms, the students demonstrated their un- 
derstanding <jf the credit application and billing procedures. Addi- 
tional evaluation took place through quizes and end of unit reaction 
sheets. 

This simulation was run over a six week period of this year, and 
was used f(jr a four month period of time last year. 
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Description of Simulation: 

After familiarizing the class with the concepts of applications, 
charge accounts, finance charges, billing, credit, and credit ratings, 
we set up our credit card systenn in the classroonn. 

The applications were made from a nnajor credit card applica- 
tion. The class filled them out, putting in all pertinent infornnation. 
Credit cards were then issued on the basis of a correctly completed 
application. Those who did not fill out their applications properly 
were turned down, and they had to re-apply. The application form 
was a duplication of a Master Charge actual form. 

I personalized the credit cards by using the child's birthday and 
room number for the credit card number. For those who had the 
same birthdays, the last four numbers of their telephone numbers 
were used as the first four numbers on their credit cards. 
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Exhibit 1, Student Copy of Credit Card 



CHARGE-IT-CARD 



0912-64-9 



SIGNATURE 



The class made a list of things in the room that they would like 
to be able to charge, as well as how much each item would cost. 
They also made a list of the grades that they thought deserved a 
monetary payment, and how much each grade was worth. 

When the charge cards were issued, it was explained to the 
class what to do if the card is lost or stolen. Next, we went over 
the procedure on how to use a credit card and how to fill out a 
charge form. 

Each day. a different student is the store owner and writes out 
the charge forms when other students buy things. The charge forms 
are made out in duplicate. The original copy goes to the student for 
his records, and the duplicate copy is kept for billing. 

At the end of each day, a different student acts as the banker. 
The banker pays the designated amount of money earned by each 
individual for any papers, (with good grades) which are on the 
**You Can Make Money" list. Since we change classes for math and 
reading, ail payable papers must be signed by the class teacher. 

At the end of each week, the bills are made out. Each student 
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fills out a billing form for another student in class. Then, they check 
with me. I keep a record of all the bills and whether or not they are 
paid. If a bill from a previous week is not paid up, a finance charge 
us added to the new bill. The finance charge is one dollar for every 
five dollars due. 

If a student docs not pay his bill two weeks in a row, his credit 
card is revoked. If he wishes to buy something, he must pay cash 
for It. After another two weeks, if he has saved up some money, he 
may then reapply for another credit card. His charging then has 
a credit li^-nit until he proves that he can pay his bill weekly, when 
due. Once he has proven himself, his credit limit is lifted. 

As ci change of pace we occasionally have a "2 for 1 Sale." 
During this sale, all merchandise on the* ''You Must Pay For" list 
IS sold at two for the price of only one. This helps the students to 
ren-iforce their understanding of the concepts of supply and demand, 
and to illustrate the effects of ''sale" psychology. 

This simulation was run over a six week period of time this 
year, and was used for a four month period of time last year. 

A quiz of the terms given at the beginning of the uit was ad- 
ministered to the class as a post test. The responses showed a great- 
er knowledge and understanding of the terms used when dealing 
with credit cards. Also, by filling out the different types of forms, 
the students demonstrated their understanding of the credit appli- 
cation and billing procedures. 

At the end of the unit, the following two essay questions were 
asked so that the students could show their understanding of the 
unit's bavic concepts. 

1) How can a person be wise in his use of credit? 

2) What happens when a person charges more than he can pay 
for? 

YOU MUST 

Borrowing Text Books 
Candy 

Coming in Late from Recess 
Crayons 
Eraser 
Glue 

Messy Desk 
Misbehaving at Lunch 
Overdue Library Book 

Second Notice 
Pape»- (per sheet) 
Pencij (use for the day) 



PAY FOR: 



S 5 


Recess Equipment 


$ 3 


$5 


Ruler 


$ 1 


S 5 


Scissors 


$ 1 


$ 1 


Stapler 


$ 1 


S 1 


Staying in the Resource 




S 1 


Center too Long 


$ 5 


$ 5 


Tape 


$ 1 


$10 


Tardy 1st 


$ 5 


$ 5 


Tardv 2nd 


$10 


$10 


Tardv 3rd 


$20 


$ 1 


Word Hunt 


$ 2 


$ 2 





100 on a paper 
A ^ on a paper 

on a paper 
90-99 on a paper 
A (m a paper 



YOU CAN MAKE MONEY BY: 

$ 3 A- on a paper 
$ 3 B-i on a paper 
$ 3 V-f on a paper 
$ 2 B on a paper 
$ 2 
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AN INTRODUCTORY GUIDE TO PHILATELIC EDUCATION 



HERRY BALIN 

What is a stamp? It is a printed piece of gummed paper which 
can carry your letter or package anywhere in the world. But a 
stamp is much more. It is a window through which a person can 
examine his country's traditions and history, or the culture of any 
country in the world. It is a miniature book, much more interesting 
than "school book". But more importantly, the postage stamp 
has the unique attribute of stimulating student interest in such 
diverse subjects as social studies, science, mathematics, and art 
Stamps are a ''natural" learning resource. Students who are ordi- 
narily ''turned off" by academic subjects are ''turned on" to stamp 
collecting: in addition, high academic achievers give an even more 
overwhelmingly positive response to stamp collecting. 

Moreover, even if the academic benefits of stamp collecting are 
not taken into consideration, stamps can stand by themselves as a 
valid tool in furthering the goalii of education. In an age when school 
children routinelv vegetate in front of television sets after school, 
what better hobbv than stamp collecting can provide an interesting 
yet educational free-time activity? With widespread educational 
fundin.L^ cutbacks an increasingly growing problem, what better 
educational tool than stamps can provide a cost-free or low-cost 
resource? Is there a better means of fostering student-teacher rap- 
port than stamps, where both students and teacher share the same 
hobbv? What better means of behavior modification is there than 
stamps, where students suddenly take a new interest in school 
work if stamp prizes or "stamp time" are used as rewards. 

But where does one start in introducing philately (the "correct" 
name for stamp collecting) into a school curriculum? A non-collect- 
ing teacher may have a difficult time; even a teacher who is fa- 
miliar with philatelv mav not be able to secure readily available 
resource materials. This *is the purpose of "An Introductorv Guide 
to Philatelic Education": to interject teaching "hint.s" which I have 
found useful and to provide a directory of readily available teach- 
ing resources. The "Guide" is geared to junior high specifically, but 
may be adapted to other grade levels. 

Securinjr stamps. The crux of the problem is, "Where do I find 
stamps?" The following student handout sheet and "teacher's foot- 
notes" should solve this problem. You might copy this handout for 
your students, or revise it as needed. 

Where Do I Find Stamps? 

1. The best place is your "contact", a person who receives a lot of 
mail and saves the stamps for you. Don't forget to tell - and keep 
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reminding, your parents, your relatives, and your friends to save 
all stamps they receive. 

In a polite manner, ask these same people if you can see their old 
tiles, old trunks, attics, or other places where there might be old 
letters with stamps. 

Don^t be afraid to go through the garbage or other ''odd" places 
where stamps might be found — but use your own good iudee- 
ment on this suggestion. 

2. Another good way to receive new stamps is to trade stamps with 
your friends. This is one of the greatest joys in stamp collecting! 
it you are fortunate, you may write to a penpal in a foreign 
Hter^^'"^' ^^"^^ exchange stcinps with him.— More about penpals 

3. The be.st .source of mint stamps is the post office. For U.S. stamps: 

fa) A good place is the ^'sub station", a post office which is lo- 
cated in a drug store, grocery store, or other business. One such 
sub station" is located at IIV2 Harrises in Oak Park. However, 
sub .stations do not have a great variety of stamps, nor does the 
postal clerk have time to fill philatelic* requests, since he's often 
busy with his own business. 

. ^nlA'^'^^^'-^l ^^'"^'^^ source is a regular post office, such as the one 
at 901 Lak- Street. The post office has a complete stock of all 
current definitives and the last one or two commemoratives. 

(c) The best source is the "Postique" which sells all current 
stamps and postal stationerv including all commemoratives is- 
sued within the past year. The "Postique" was created to serve 
philatelists, and caters to our every need. The "Postique" in the 
Chicago area is located at Van Buren and Canal in Chicago, at the 
Main Post Office. If you can't go to the ''Postique" write for an 
order blank to: 

Philatelic Sales Unit 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

^hVT'.^'u l^^ Sales Unit charges a service fee. and 

mere uill be a long delay before you rceive your stamps. 

Foreign stamps can also be purchased at ''face value" Ev^ry 
c-cHintrv m the world has a philatelic sales unit. If vou would like 
the address of your favorite country's philatelic sales unit, see 
ivir. oajin. 

Mitch's Stamps and Coins 
6638 Cermak, Berwyn 

West Suburban Coin 
1123 Weslgate, Oak Park 

These dealers are very knowledgeable in philately and will be 
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happy to offer suggestions and answer any questions you might 
have. 

Ordering stamps bv mail, or on "approval", can put you into 
contact with numerous dealers across the country. Ordering by 
mail does not have the benefit of face-to-face contact you have 
with vour local dealer. However, mail. order prices are likely to 
be less expensive. For the names of mail order stamp dealers, 
see the classified advertisements in Western Stamp Collector, 
Linn's Stamp News, or other philatelic publication.s. These same 
publications also carry news of the new issues of the U.b., U.in., 
. and all the countries of the world. 

TEACHERS FOOTNOTES 

2. Our class has unique -.^thod nf trncimg^ the 

cnrtl!«ard 1k.x in which I -Uu-ovV nil ' ^' ^' .'i;' '^%Va J from the -box" on 
s.nnall.v stamps vvnirh I have purch;.«- 1_ Cc^";^^'"^,,"^''^^," f ,t.un|.s In your class' S^.eh 

w;r>^!^?^■.a"n'•cl•■'L''tL=^V;^^/^ s^ebL.ot. n is >„,„.>rtant t„ attach .some 

"■"pen;:;:' ::eT:vor.:;r;:i '::;.?:e;urLm;: rrom rorel^ c.ntri... ..term. 
y:rri::tr^;?/ J^::;er::r^;:::rnt nr^ services. Tru., .ne<.„sen. n-rec. 
tor im New Scotlnntl Ro;i(l. AlbLiny. New \ ork 12^u^, ^-.ec 

The LeaiTue of Friendship. l^)X 50!). Mount Vernon. Ohio ^:i()5U. 

Slu(»ent fclx-chan^re, R.Fl. A, Wnsecn. Minnesota 560M. , ^ , . thn 

:i. Two other nddrusscs of popular Pt>>l''^^i'^* J''^^"*''*-'^.^':^- ,noi7 
rnitiTl Nations Postal Administration. Nt-w- ^ '>;»^- .^^)\„) 
Philatelic S<-*r\iee. Canada Post. Ottawa. Canada KlAOBl. 

. t"rh^-'=.s- ■^n'^r!c^'^nr:,;vrs ^rn^ifr^ 

Ifu't.- .:ncoura«:>Tour nnnrm thSfr o.vn top.cal c.>llecti<>r>^ mther than pur- 

ehasine already made .>n*.v;. 

•More resouree inf<>rmatif).i i.s available by eontactinj^ the autht.r. 
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CAREER EDUCATION: A PLACE TO START 
IVLirlow Edig^er 

The concept of career^ducation in the public schools is discussed 
frequently in education today. Thus, teadhers, principals, and super- 
visors have felt a stront^'nced to ^^ct adequate information and im- 
plenncnt plans for instruction in career education. Too frequently, 
jnnovatrons in education are implonnented rather rapidly in the pub- 
lic schools nnerely because of the ^'newness'^ of these plans for 
instruction. Thus, new objectives, learning activities and assessment 
procedures are brcju.^ht into the school setting withuut ample evalu- 
ation as to their stren^ahs and weaknesses. New curriculum areas 
or units of study adopted by the public schools may follow desirable 
criteria pertainini^ to teachin.^-lcarnin.^ situations, and yet fail, due 
to the teachin^Lj staff and the lay public not beinij properly oriented 
in acceptiiiLj these desirable innovative ideas. Arivijcates\)f career 
education have stated objectives such as the following for learners 
to ultimately achieve: ^ 

1. Puf)ils are to become knowled.t^eahle about opportunities per- 
tainini^ to jobs and positions in the world of work. 

^ 2. Learners hcjpcfully will develop proficiency in a job or position 
which is rewarding and satisfyin^i^. 

;i Pupils should contribute needed skills in the world of work 
which can benefit mankind. 

4, Individuals need to be happy, contributin,^ members of society. 

These are noble .Lioals. Can they be implemented in teachinr- 
carnniLi situations? Selected criteria must be emphasized before 
pro.Lirams and units of instruction in career education can be sue- 
cesstully implemented in the public schools, 

Crite ria for Implementing^ Career Education 

There are important standards or .t^uidelines which must be 
f()ilowed pertainin.L^ to the making of changes in the curriculum. 
Thus, in the ultimate implementation of career education in the 
public schools, selected standards must be followed. 

1. Public school personnel should make a thorough study of 
what cai-eer education is. This can be acc{)mplished through the 
reading of literature and the visiting of schools which have qualitv 
programs in career education, 

2. Pt-o^rams of inservice education such as workshops and fac- 
ulty meeting.s devoted to career education can aid teachers, super- 
visors, and principals to become orientated to and accept this inno- 
vative program of instruction. 
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3. The school system must devise approaches in informing par- 
ents and other interested lay citizens the need for units of instruction 
in career education. This may be accomplished throu.i^h c(inference.s, 
articles in the local newspaper, items on the radio and television, 
Parent-Teacher Association meetings, and the school newspaper. 
Interested lay citizens should be encouraged to raise questions about 
and present opinions on the need for curriculum changes in the 
public schools. 

4. Objecti\^es for units in career education should be carefully 
evaluated bv teachers, principals, supervisors, and parents. With 
toacher-pupil planning in different units of study, a still broader 
base exists for selecting educational objectives. Relevant units of 
study and relevant objectives are of utmost importance in the area 
of career education. 

5. Adequate teaching materials are necessary to utilize in units 
on career education. Provision must be made for individual differ- 
ences. Thus, slides, films, film.^trips. pictures, transparenci(^s: ex- 
cursions, re fere nee books and niodeis, am on;', other materials, may 
be used in providing learning experiences for pupils, 

6. A variety of approaches or methods should be utilized in 
teaching pupils. Pupils have different learning styles. Thus, the 
teacher must assist in providing those experiences which will guide 
pupils in achieving to their optimum. To vary approaches in teach- 
ing, the teacher may utilize discussions, problem solvini^ situations, 
explanations, brain-storming, and other m(V}ns of gaining data. 
Critical and creative thinking should be strongly reinforced in 
teach ing-ieat'ning situations. 

7. An effective program for assessing pupil achievement in ca- 
reer education is a necessity. Pupils, parents, teacher.s. principals, 
anrl supervisors must be interested in determininu how successful 
units ot study in career education are. Thus, the objectives, as well 
a.s learning experiences, and evaluation techniques must be assessed 
to determine the effectiveness of programs in career education. Re- 
vision and modification of programs in career education must be 
based on data gathered from a comprehensive evaluation program. 

In Summary 

Quality programs in career education can be deveh)ped with the 
participation of teachers, principals, supervisors, parents and pupils. 
Relevant units of study must be selected in career education. Pupils 
should achieve meaningful objectives: provision in learning experi- 
ences must be made for individual differences among learners. It 
is of utmost importance to evaluate programs ()f instruction in ca- 
reer education. Based on evaluation, needed modifications and re- 
visions can be made in units of instruction on career education. 
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CASES FOR DECISION MAKING 
AND VALUE ANALYSES 



William P. McLcmore 

Cases can be used co help develop students' abilities to think 
critically and anah'ze values. More specifically, case analyses can 
motivate students to make decisions, take positions, defend and ex- 
plain their Dosition. In the process, students can reveal, identify, 
and clarify their cnvn values. 

Case analyses can help students determine what values other 
people hold. Also, students can learn how values influence people's 
behavior. Studying cases can help students learn how people have 
faced decision making problems and acted in situations involving 
multiple values. Moreover, case analyses can help each student 
learn whether he or she holds conflicting values and the possible 
consequences of acting on his or her values. 

The two cases that follow may be used to stimulate elementary 
students to think critically, make decisions, and examine their own 
values. The first case is about a buy and the second, a girl. Questions 
for discussion follow each case. 

John Good Boy 

John Good Boy is the oldest child in a family of ten children. 
.John's family is very poor, but his family has lots of love. 

John's mother and father encourages him to be an honest hard- 
working student. John listens to Ihem. He is a good student. How- 
ever, on tomorrow, his class will take a field trip to the Afro-Ameri- 
can Museum without him. He is not going because he does not have 
a dollar to pay the bus fare. John thought about that as he walked 
to school. He looked up just in time to see his teacher, Miss Shy. 
She rushed across the street before the traffic light changed. Then, 
just as she stepped on the curb, something fell out of her purse. She 
didn't see it fall; therefore, she hurried on. But, John saw it. He ran 
to the corner to see what it was. Suddenly, his eyes opened wide in 
surprise! It was a crisp new dollar bill. Quickly, John picked it up 
and stuffed it in his pants pocket. With a smile on his face, he walked 
into the school, entered his classroom, and quietly sat down. Then 
he rec;i:?'..-d that he had to make a big decision. Without moving his 
lips, he askvfd himself two questions: "Should I give the dollar to 
mother so she can buy some milk for Nancy? Or, should I use it for 
my bus fare to the museum?*' 

Finally, John Good Boy made up his mind. He got out of his seat 
and walked to Miss Shy's desk. Slowly, he pulled the crumpled dol- 
lar out of his pocket, and stood silently—for a moment. Then in a 
low voice, he said. "It's yours, you dropped it." 



PUINCK McLKMOKL' is ii Professor in the CoUonc of Human Learning and 
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Questions for Discussion 

L How did John show that he is a good citizen? 

2. Should John have used the dollar for his bus fare? Why? Why not? 

3. Should John have given the dollar to his mother? Why? Why not? 

Pam's Jump Rope 

Parn ran home from scliool, opened the door, put her books on 
the kitchen table, and .greeted her mother. Then she asked: ''Mother, 
may I go outside and jump rope?*' Pam^s mother knew how she 
liked to play with her jump rope. So she answered, *'Yes, Pam you 
mny jump rope on the sidewalk in front of our house. You may 
jump as long as you want to, but don't cross the street/* Pam smiled 
as she went to her toy box and picked up her bright red jump rope. 
With it in her hand, she went out the door. 

Pam hopped, skipped and jumped. But suddenly she smelled 
something. It was smoke! She looked up the street and there she 
saw it. gray and black smoke! It was coming out of the windows of 
Mister Green's house. Also, she saw yellow, orange and red flames 
leaping into the sky. 

Pam said to herself, ''Somebody might be inside the house.*' 
Then inst.-^tntly, she ran across the street. She ran as fast as she 
could to ^the red fire alarm box. Just as she got to the box she took 
her rope's wooden handles and smashed the box's glass, reached 
inside find pulled the alarm. Suddenly she realized what she hml 
done. In her excitement, she had disobeyed her mother. She had 
crossed the street. So hurriedly she ran home. But just as she step- 
ped on the curb, across the street, she fell and cut her knee. It be- 
gan to bleed. As Pam got up, she he.-.rd her mother call, "Pam! 
Pam!' 

V/ith a sore elbow and a bloody knee. Pam limped into the 
house. Her mother looked at her and said 'You're bleeding Pam. 
How did you get hurt?" Without answering. Pam started to cry. 
She didn*^ want to teli her mother. But with tearful eves she said '*! 
hurt myself when I fell crossing the street." MotheV asked "Why 
were vou in the street? Did I give you permission to cross the street? 
Didn't I tell you to jump rope on the sidewalk? Because you diso- 
beyed me. you won't get any desert for dinner. Now let me put 
some medicine on you." Pam stood quietly holding her rope, as her 
mother tenderly cared for her elbow and bleeding knee. 

Questions for Discussion 

1. What WHS the biggest problem Parn faced? 

2. Should F^am have crossed the street? Why? Why not? 

'A, Should Pam have not told her mother that she'd crossed the 
street? Why? 
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se Analyses 



The teacher may prepare the cUiss for Cc'ise analyses by e:ivmg 
students mime().qrLi])he(l copies of the case. They may imnieciiately 
read the case or they may be instructed to take it honie and read it. 
After readini^' it. ihcy should discuss it. 

Before the students discuss their thoughts and values, they may 
roleplay the characters. 

The ^'Colored Square Strategy" may also be used for decision 
making and value analyses. The teacher writes the following colors 
and words on the chalkboard: 



Tlien she tells her studtMits to listen carefully as she reads the case 
they will later discuss. After reading the case, the teacher gives each 
student five pieces of colored construction paper — three inches 
squared. The papers nre colored green, purple, brown, orange, and 
red. The' teacher calls attention to the chalkboard and tells the stu- 
dents u'hat the colors stand for. Also, she informs the students that 
they're to respond to the decision niade in the case by holding up 
the colored square which indicates their response. But. they're to 
only hold up one colored square. 

The students should discuss why they held up a particular col- 
ored square. The discussion can begin with the students who held 
up the green square. Afterwards, the discussion should involve stu- 
dents who held up other colored squares. Also, the teacher should 
ask the students who changed colored squares to explain why they 
picked up two squares before deciding to only hold up one square. 

The "Colored Square Strategy" permits all students to partici- 
pate in the case analyses. Moreover, the "Colored Square Strategy'* 
helps students understand that different people hold similar values. 
Students also can realize that the same person may hold conflicting 
values. 

In the case analvses. the teacher should coordinate the discus- 
sion and refrain from making moral judgment. A classroom atmos- 
phere which permits free and creative discussion of various points 
of view is essential for developing students' abihties to think critical- 
Iv. make decisions and analyze values. 



Green 

Purple 

Brown 

Orange 

Red 



Strongly agree 
Agree 
Undecided 
Disagree 

Strongly discigree 
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llcrU'rt II {.'ri'^.s 
(■ntMf)rilia TcachiTS Cfil 
KivtT Knrt'sJ II. iKVlo'i 

Pat (iriiM-^ 

Nr>rih Md St 
KiK-hi'lle IL ril(»fi« 

Ia» (aihser 

CnHriie ()t Kdiic Wir 

Mjr ninh II. iWVu 

.Iarm'b..«I{ (liini/ 
JIIH K St .JanU'S 
Artin^ifori Ilts 11, i'A>mt\ 

Bn-iiii;i .1 r,uU\ 
TuK 1th St 

Liiuiilfi 11, nj»;:,i; 



MatiriL'i' (Jinsrttir 
im N KihI/h' A\t' •MM 
ctiu'a^M II. 

Ut'it Hant'ttuiti 
NiU's Kast II S 
Sknkti' II, iliXiTti 

KraruM's I. llai'ritianrj 
,l«»L«i W St 
rhuaj^n IK 

Narii'v llaai^ 
li-JT (;artu'ltl SI 
Oak Park II. i;u:tiM 

Nnrrriari llahri 

.VX\ Ida StrtM't Apt j 

AiKmch II. mXHi-J 

hcatrrt t' H Hall 

I7r. Nnrtli Park Drive 

Canliit) II, lii.'JU 

iit-ru- Mall 
Illl<i|Vi|ls II. ti:'Vt«i 

Stt'ptiariH' liallrnan 
W I )cniin« PI 
Pliicann II. 

Kitliaril 1* llalperrj 
i;:, \ PtTk 
I.a^rari^i' II. ((^rtj.'i 

SVdliarn Ilanu-rh 
Ulii Kf'nm'dy Dr 
KasI Mnlrru' II. t',i*\A 

KofK'rt K Ilamtiuinfl 

.'>|J*JI Kliirt-fuc Apt I 

I Hiuners (Irtivf II. t^ofiiri 

Hri'har<l IlaiiM'n 
X22 \VaslHritJ(tin St 
I )av<'n(>firt 1 A 'c'Hi)L> 

[{nlM-rt S lL>Ms<'ii 
::il S Hii^h 
(ial<-tui IL r.uriii 

Michael J I larking 
I2i:> \ Oak Park Ave 
<iak Park II, ty»:JHL' 

Hi'len Hiirnian 
Pleasant Mill II, iVS.m 

f{a/el Harlrnan 
1 14 South LtMiiiiis 
Napervdie II. rjK>|n 

.loe llartinann 
u\i\ \V Main 
Kiurui^trtri II, iMH\\u 

Lirr\ Il.iNs 

7-Jni Uku-kliurn ^ih) 

Duuners (ir(>ve II. iHt'd.i 



.ttfhii (' Ilauntlh 
.>|'.i Wilhers|M)orj I )r 
Sprui^lield II. ii:J7m 

Walt Heap 

UU I Minnnka II. frfVin 

Nnrtna .J Hehrier 
\:m Hdltnp |)r 
Peku) II. (>\:m 

Stephen I leider' 
7117 .lersey J 
jtlontniiigton II. (il7MI 

(* Wdhain Ihdier 
'.WU\ KrinllwiMMl Dane 
(deriview H. lUHlJ.'i 

Wallace () llelstad 
:t7l2 \ Wasliterraw 
Phii-aUd II. WMi.V.i 

( anil llelwij; 
Kaslerrj I'nrv HeDnifl 
( Iiarhstiiri II tiP.L'M 

W' I. Heirn-yer 
27X.\ Jaei|U('lyii l,anr 
Wauke^an II. (i(M)H.> 

Kn liard .1 Hernine 
H W SiiMn'ld Dr 
Arlin^tnn Hts II. miA 

Lawrence .1 Henle> 
(iHrtii S Knrnensk\ Ave 
Clnea^o II. 

.James A Herini'S 
\\y:A Oak St 
NiirthliHMjk II. m)tv2 

(iordnn llerron 

Kl< I West Frankforl H. r>28% 

Lillian Hess 

Mertnlnsra II. rai'i 

Mane I. Ilesslrn^; 

4l»i Old W Indian Trail 

Aurora II. m'^iW, 

.John Heiitnan 
)7I) Heather Line 
Hoffman Kstates H. m\72 

K Kilward HiKKnis 
7tWi W i:nst St 
Pains Herjihts II t^Ma 

Mrs diaries K Hill 
IHIH MiHon Av<« 
NtjrthlircKik II. 

Mrs Martha 1. Hill 
Kiiral UoiJti' I Ii\ 2(M 
I K'catur II. (;2:>J1 



'Citnnlhv i; llimlli's 
7liJ U I rillri SI 
hiii:hh.ii 11. "JdlJ 

rtiDin.is I-! lliMis 
JJiN) I iiiriniiinii 

rrk.ii II, t.r.-.i 

Irwin Mii'st h 

ITi'I 17 ii il I t Afil II ■ 

l-iiisiiii: II, «><)| ;i{ 
IViis.. Hi«.i<-i 

.InllM h: ll.nsll'l 

rim .iLin II. (.uiij'i 

I't .Inn lloitin.in 
>f .liJscph si-iiiiii.ir^ 
I'.ikhr.H.k II. 

I'lilltf) \ I |t)l!iii.iii 
I'D |{\ Ji 
Nrv l.rnov II. 

Kr T'liii Hniiiu.iii 
\ fIrvcLuifl 

t hiiMi:ii IL } 

'illTlM K Hiitllll.itlM 

;VJ Br. I, II. 'V L.iDf 
Ui'flm.in KsMff II. hoiTJ 

Til Pn' iiit:^ N Mill s> 
\.tf.fr\-llr II. unXii) 

\l\nn II. 

K.'IIIH-fli I' Hr,iliM-s 
( 'Ai l}'. WW II . h<K)J"> 

U.uTi ll I h-nwiuis! 
.liihrl II. «,f^l ;■, 

Mnurti V fv'.u,r. II. 
M'.ri.- fi..;,,k 
M'-.i'.'' [|. Mjh,. 

I. ■{..;::,.■ 
M.K..;:.; n. 



If 




Uuh.U'il A Ihmrll 
1 " VVr^l l)i'iT|i.ltfi 
l .ikt' hnirsl II. {-.(Hil l 

I )>iitii'l I. I|i il>k.i 
l'»»h \ Wln|iplr 

i llllMl^li I I, liHfiJ'i 

M.uil\M MtiUhrs 
Mil s I'lipl.ir 

I .trl'iiiiil.ilc II. 

U.'l,,.,! .1 II,, I,. 

ilJmlmrsi l|. iinuh 

M-nijoiiir.i A iM-iihim 

VV.iii iii^lim Kii 
l'*<'Mi<'lil II, i.iKii:, 

Duk Isi'iilM'tUci 

i;\ 

<'l,\sLi| |,.ikr II. MMitJ 

ll.in> .I.icksnn 
li'l l.i.'iniln .Sin-i'l 

M.iik ) .l.uksnn 
IllM U (•..luml)i;i 
flm.iiiii II. liiMiJO 

I'.uil U .).i(kM»ri 

|{«'nscii\ i||i> II, iijtptti 

I ).inu-l J.iri-s 

H'l' K I,.ik«- .SI A|)t i tn 

'■■IJItflUI sl II. 

it»-\« ii> .I.irn-n 

!»-.: Mcnliiu s \U\ .s-)ijih 

I<Murljijnrj;iis ||, »;(>•»! I 

K J.-rikifis 
Jnj; Cillorrl n.ii i. 

Ncu I.criMV II. i^tA)] 

.U'l.nifii^s 
J^'l N U.,|);ish \w 
< 'llU .liln II. h(M)| I 

n.i'.nl .luhri^..ii 
Mir;s,.f |{:,lti,- Srh.M,! 
N-rMhlM-M II. f^x^N,; 

H'-iri!,(fi .I<,hiisiin 
\ MiiMiplir,-. 
<».ik I'.irk II. t.ii:ii,' 

M:i fi.a ; (, .l.,|iiisn:: 
: ; i.jUf.inue I; : 

'"!.,.;,! }'..:k H. ..m^kj 

i^' jM|,ri-,i. 

* II, i,JJ5«, 



I M i l Jntlo 

Uiiial limiti' 1 |i\ Ui.-, 
KiK\;irilsMlU' H. iiLH)2:» 

n.iiih' y Join's 

1711.) .\ Cnllv ("t 
<'lm^^^^u II, » 

IaIc .Inni'^ 

J.MI7 intli Av rnin' 

liiK k M.imt II. liimn 

< ' .Innl.ilil 
titrniv illr ( 'oll,.^,. 
> u rctiv illr II. i;u2-H; 

K>iil ,l<irii^iii 
I'liM Hi>vuir(l Ci 
I '••km II, lii v.i 

I'^iui .)..nj,i>i 
JU,. Ndilli \ 
Ailinmof) Ills II. »;(HMM 

l\lMM'l:i .)iis(<|||| 

•'17 ll.irTiliri 

K\ .iMsliMJ II. hM^lH 

Sisirr .luli.iruu' 
B<'>I,irii| <'iMilr;iI Ms 
|{'»» khirt| II. (ij 111.5 

AlH'f .Illl iiM 

{17<i MimiIhw L.irn- 
Mi'i i i.irii iic |»k II, i,m;.-,.-, 

Kili-ni i i K.Mi/h.t 
2lJ l\,inli'tM w.i\ 
Hlnniniti^tdfj II. i;|7ni 

Him M K;inr»f)iij 
l7Hi JlUh .St 
M.iiti'Sf.ri II. lifijil 

Mifuim K;i|i|.ifi 

'*J7:1 K.iiu\.i> Dr Apt i.'7 

M"-sp!.iin»'s II. UHiHi 

>> K.ifliii 

J-JI \ St r)iin,ir \ 

' Im .iiin M. <.or,n 

Miir\.iiin K.irlf)vsk\ 

'♦'^ I »»Mvi-i.inr| 

Kr. < :si(Ji- II, »;<!') K, 

\.|.<1'--- M K..rr 
J"I ^ Kirn 
< ;i.r.,r, II. (,17^7 

I lo'.Mli ! •> I II. 1,1, ■, 

v.... I, Mil i..,„,- 
I'- • II. ..hui', 
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K.inti>iil 11. t,irt<;<; 

Sh'lla Krni 

<'huM^;i) II. NHilM 

Sr Sluirtifi Kfiri^an 
Hll«» S 'IMII U' 

Ihuvt'W KiMijtl 

tr\t\ K.J>t MiU'uUpltl 
SMUlUon !I. 

'.iriiiiiM K Kiif> 

Krni'iDn II. fil'.MT 

Sr Kjthlft'M Kirk 

ChuMUn !l. '-^'•ill 

Ki.Ufi 1. Ki.kpjtriik 
I Kol^tn li<<i»il I.tiu' 
N.iithiifiil 11. 

nciH\, K KiiMit 
\t'iin\ I )i(tit;c .\\ I' 
hA.in>tiin 11. uy2ii^ 

p. Hi! K!tvk'''"'-'.riiit>i'r 
'..til Kuv: Air.- Dr 
ifiKltriA II. 

K.itlM'i iiM' W KMi^:h;*'n 
I'.iiU.rhLilf II. ilJ'.<<H 

M.ittiii-u i{ KihIh'\ .IV 

i \ frriiiii Apl 

.i.iiii ! 11. 'HM.i:> 

Kmm.iI'I H Kovhn 
♦ ,1 i iHJh 

I-ullnn II. t4j:.J 

i "'CM ."N » itlltDt tlM 

il.i/rl I "l^'sl II. f^>4j*.t 

Ki \ ir; .1 Ki>pi'i i '.^ '•"«« r 

inal II. f,i:t;i 

l.imi.i K<>rh;iki^ 

jr> I.i-H'iinr Apt J ><ni'h 

\.^>i k\Myr\ II. »U>441 

UH^r«'tuf M Kit.'luuski 
i iJ7 CiTi'uik Hoj<l 
Aicnn^uiM II. iJJlDJ 

I'.irru la I) Kri>U 
^J I'hiii I in\ f 

T.f.iuiui!.- 11. 



JiTimt' I. Kntii/ 
;>i^rj Klinnf 

U)SMU'r> (;ni\t' II. f><>;iir> 

Mar> .Janf Ki'ull 

Chu-amt IL ♦5iH'uJ 

KtMMU'lh A Krijsf 

WIUMtnn II. t>(il«7 

Shii'k'> Kivy;>k 
U'Jl \V U»\uiiIaU' 
rhk-a^-o II. t><»filH 

Harliara Kuhit/ 

I44y ThaU'luT 

Ktvrr Kiirc'St H. HO'.HJ.'t 

t'hark's Kuru-r 
liZW N Hityrii' 
fht(u>iii II. tVtt^.S^ 

.SllIlMII I' 

.spr;n>ilieUi '.LiTiM 

I'atru'ia I.ai 

rnjijinlita II. tiJ2:5t^ 

Morns I.;iriili 

UK B\ H'.H' 

l arliTMlU- II. t>-*^UH 

Knima I. l.amunii 

41 lalai- Dri'.f 

Kduanlsvilk- II. ti:ft2."j 

.JiaiH'tti' l{ I.;Jiulr»'> 
H\{ I H\ 4iir. 
l.iH'kpni t 11. <>*H4i 

Charlt's K Lim' 

(h-H 11. t,jK4J 

llurU'> I.;in^:i'rr 
Mm tun (■nllri:i' 
I iffrii II. f;j)tl.)ii 

linrialii Uinninrc 
U4 .'M'lU'rt Koafl 
I tfjllon 11. f.JJf.M 

Utiaii .} Utrkm 
lj()<t I7>h S! N\V 4ufi 
\Va>.hini:fMn IK' 2f*yM\ 

HuUy i\ l.arniT 
f^.t4 N P.i.-'.^'.rrh 

I 'ili J^n 11. NK,2ti 

I )Var\ ( » I-tirMtii 

rwi7 vV I'ark Avt- Apl ■ ; 

LitwrfyMlIf II. >\ 

.Kifiis Uti'-'^n 

^^Ni < 'rntrr Apt 't ( ■ 

I K'>pi»u*n > tl. :! 



.\an''> A I.aiiln 

hAffistiiM 11. 

Mar> KrarK'L's Uivm 

S Ki^hth St 
Spi in^ilU'Ul II. C.JTHl! 

Satnuol J U'iipar()i) 
mi s Walfun 
Arlington Hts IL (i<MK)5 

iJf Klla (' U'pfHTt 
7«M S I.yrui Strti't 
Chanipai^fi IL •ilH2t» 

UtitiaUi K lA'.^sni 
;u:i \V Hrayton Kd 
Mount MtJrris II. JilUM 

Maro'l U*win.^ki 
Manrln'.^tiT 
Wi'sU'hi'shT II. ri^n^.i 

.Idrdan la 
7MJ4 N b>\st'll Avi- 
Sknku' II. ri<Ki7fi 

NaiH'y I .I'wis 

JiU.V) Wr>ti-in Avf Ml 

I 'ark Knrrsi II. 

Harold I.iiii|H'r 
4J01 Shir If 'y Dnvt* 
li«>llo\-llo II. 

Mar^iarri \{ Lindnuin 
Nm .Vjik> N St U)uis 
( huM^o M. mv2:^ 

I ><tMj|(i M I.ind.stroni 
lir,:, Mi.htiir Knail 
Aurora IL •V^ii.') 

l.rrioro Lipk'fi 

4r>i) N]aruu' Dr 172H 

Ciiit a^o II. 

l.<»VH'll I.i\<v»i> 
llii S I)rarl»orfi 
Cliii-iiKo II. r^M^dii 

I.^»rry .1 Link 
112 K Chiiri'h St 
K«'\*aiuH' It. rii44:'. 

.luiitth l.o(ithiti 
2i\l t Drwi'y 
h>anstoM II. •KiJOl 

Six'fi(.'(.'r Utoriiis 
4K Lindf'ri Hoad 
I.;ik4' Ziinch IL *'>im7 

Alvin Lnlxiv 
l^.t:V.\ N KwinK 
Kvanston 11. 



U(l!i:..( .) i.ijiitl 
■Mjiiii II. 

Mmu.ikI C l.ijjiih.iii 

O'l.imJ I'.irk n. r;ii.}f:j 

K.i.v l.iJN>rnliMp 

r <<» N I |.ir\ »■> .\\ I'lni*' 

".iK r.irk II. i-jmmJ 

I Wn (M-r-'rIni.inn |)n\.. 
Klein II. t;^iijM 

Hi>U-r! I.Mit5> 
Mi'iMii.in K-t.ifr> \l S 
M»||iM!.ir; K-,Mfc> II. mjirj 

^r..! Mr,\il>!rr 

M<'im«- IL MJ",., 

H.irtMiM .1 Ml .M|i>r».,- 
IJIJ >i'i..n(l sr 
l-M'-n II. '.1 .M 

.J;inH-> .1 M, I .ij ;h\ 

K-..Tai..f. I'.iik II. 

l)"!;.<i.| K M, I 1,1:, 

I rf'.ti!.i 11. «,if.ti| 

Sr ll.-r^.- \I.< 
Jit.:<. U M..j;r,,;,., 

Cfiir.ii:,. II. t.i.i;.:M 

Uilli.in; I- \U it.TrtiMlf 

« 'i.irni.iti l( ! 

r.irk hMt, >r II. ,.<^},^, 

U'tidr.in I'ij{.|;vh;riL; ( «> 
Nru ^ ..| k N V iiKij <. 

Ktju.iT'l I- M, I ;t.iA II 
'♦♦> \ .in Hur.'i; \m 

.I<.--|.|i I- \l. I. '),:.. 
< fi.irM[..i't:!- [I. 
U. . I-; M, K... 

Iv iM. tf;? \' .T I,.- 

.I.ih,.' II, ..<M :j 

■ • > \|. I..,M^';, t. 

J : : : >i fi.iliT \'. . 

U,l:r. 11. 

r.i. ;< n M. !.. .,; 
liK . f'.^ , 



\\"lli.<ni I' .Mrl.i.„H.n' 

Hflfti .Mcl.rndnn 

""1* i'." -Mn lii«;ni .-Npi r.H 

WfU'.itnll II. »'j>lH7 

^l''r> r MrMalnm 

'- W ^>^Mnl(l|■C 

Knn MiIIn IK fwn:,7 

"'^^S .Mri liic.wi 
II- um-H 

1 1" { loili St 

Iv'-rk M.iful II. r.ijoi 

Nirnufj .S Mfj'hail 
JUL' ,M,|K 
Mt.if) IL fjjixtj 

AII.IM M.u lr.u- 

liivtT KMrr'>i II. 

VvHrijic Miiclin 

V Aflllf II, tAfit^i 

I>.'\id U *.:;tcphi'rsi>ri 

' 'i-'f Kn>n II. t; 

^I.I\Uno,| II. ,■.,,1-,; 

h.--riT IL fjij.", 5 

I'.tM<l I. M.il.h 

'..i^IMIIi^c II. i.ii.,J", 

l-'tir\ ^I:ult^l^^i 
I } Kltt,-A 1 

I..!UfMnL;r j'.iik IL f,i(.,j, 

I-i'. l.iruNlt) I'Li/ jvr. 
< .'■;« .i^M IL t^M,; 1 

>l .i'Mi; M..fN' 

' II'- M. M«i7.. 

M ." .-^,„ I,,.pf 
' .I^M IL ..<^,-, , 

: -in \Ln 

N' A W.'.vU.., !L f.iJ... 



.Ji>si.j,|, (' Marnirir 

-f^H JoiKjuil L;iru' 

WiKxlrnl^f IL m'tl^ 

I)<»Mjld F MjtrstiMi 

HtK-kfoni IL niio:} 

.'nil Martin 

•\f liJi^t«iri Hts IL fAHk^ 

I-iikU'I .Mjrfifi 
J-*>;^l W.iliiiut Si 
MiitiMjri IL tV2AAU 

Vir^ijiij Mjrtiii 
rn H\ If)] 
H'i.s»'\i||»' IL t;i-J7;| 

';.il»'>huri» II. liHd] 

M.ircrlLi Maunr 
^♦Ki .Niii rii ;,ih Sf 
>|iMimflt'|jl II, tij;,,.} 

l^.iitMr.i A M.,w,r;i.s 
Jl ■IlinrnhiH Dr 
' "Ml' II. lilH.jj 

K.iM-n L MruT 
-'JUi ■ .Sii t'i'i 

nniis M,.|ihri»r 
I VL' _»Kfh Sfn-rf 
K'nk Mitnri IL iil:»fil 

M.i\i'fi.' <; ^J,.^■^'^■ 

JiH-l :7ih Si 

li"< k M;iii(l IL tiU'rii 

I-i'.\M.fu.- K .Mctt jil 

' ■'■.niip.iien IL ».|HL>ii 

I'.iMd I. M,.M.r 

"♦I U.ijfiiK .SI 

i Mj*-f .■ IL Mmui 

l''ii< kihi.rri L.ifii- 

liii IL !,<,], .J 

I !--f.k \\ lki-<,' 
/i-.K M. 

rM I M (i.-t 
Kleir' IL 

M'Mf-'.r., M'li..; 

">NfK.'* I :t i\ 
^l! ^ • ri;.il, }|. «.Jrti.J 
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WV.sii'rn L;ii« Sih Wll" 
Mji-iit!il» II, r.i4.V> 

J..>oph A MllliT 
Jd'J M;iph' St A|>l A 
Nt'\s I -mux II. t;ii.}.'ii 

Kuh.Tt J MiIUm- 
If •.28 U I'jfilM A\«' 
nm ;iuo 11. t»(H;2t) 

L;irrv h: .\linK>» 
iT'iH ■I'hiiiiKis Kil 
Wru-atnii 11. '-"IKT 

Liiuin MiMiis 
liTli Arul .lf'H«'r»^oti 
l.<>ikf)4iff IL >i<>441 

_M):i SlUhlv Lak»« ISt 
Cnlurnbia M< ' ♦OJf'l 

Kiih.ird T .Mi>a 

H. {7 Maple A\f 
K\anstiJti IL liiiJti'J 

M.ir^ar»'t M .Mun^nvt-n 

jL'.iT llMtlUT SltVfl 

(■ltn-a>:ii IL ti<>tW17 

M.-rU- S Munrno 
Dft-rru-Ul llt^li SvIkhiI 
l)f»Ttn-l(l Ih f'.uii:> 

I. .irr> T .MiititiiMiiuT) 
;(»-; Lakfsiil** I)r 

( ;.Kltr»'y IL nJh;;:, 

Mtintitii Hi^ili Srhool 
l»n\n7n U;Jh St 
Lntnhard IL f^H4H 

( huck MntUrif 
7tMi S Hivrf^ulr 
Villa Pdrk IL •-•riHI 

Tliiitn;is .J .M">un\ 
Ki Juhn Si 

(■r>>tal Lakf IL fyntl-} 

Anna .Mi«iri> 

M\!h Avf 
Autnra IL t;ir,')();*. 

Avis \* Mrhirr 
\.m HiUmt! A\i' 
hiiuniTs (;rii\r 11. »'''rrii:> 

.laiiu's (■ Mmmr' Jr 
705 S (JrcM'ti Ha> Kd 
Uikr l-'Hri'st IL 'v-Hvir, 

HoImtI W Moon' 

iHl Uikf l)r 

• ■Liri-rMlnn Ills IL *>'>"«U 



I U'\\\sr 1) MnH'i' 
IJim Kiiiki^ I'lr Apt JJ 
W»'^{ Chu-akiK IL VAWil'i 

M\r\ Morrlln 
i.-Jl W rack A\f 
LilH'rf>\ilU' IL i.*hMH 

(i !■■ MfirlMi-tl 
IH.t N 1 iftim^ 
Dnatur IL i»2.>.*J 

Lt'lrr Mnj-nMin 

.{r;:!.5 N I'jiiroriiia Avf 

I'lmakiM IL r-.inilH 

.Ji.ltii S MMi-tnn 

I I \Vc^t\\(»M| rt 
Park 1-nrrst IL »'^Mt>*l 

Allan K Mdtt 

liC, K Palalnii' Kil 

PalatitH' IL iriHM-,7 

( luirU's L Mniitvu.- 

S KiviTi^Mh' I)n\r 
\ illa Park IL 

Uarlciu' M Miitiluthuh 

4 My N Ki)l/o A\»' 

St iiillcr Park IL »v*ilVii 

Lik> MuflliT 

_'|.'iti \\ Pitftnan ft 

Palatiiif IL t.<n>*>7 

.Julin W MtJirlicad 
1 Urt \ Praicif 
KlMiinnniitiiM IL •■ITni 

.la> Miill)»-rr> 
.V(4.: S UlarkstiitM- 
I *lm-aiit> IL ••*H'.17 

Sr Lcniirc MiiK \hi\\ 
'ii)72 W .lark>tin HUii 
Ptiicatin IL ti'H;44 

niiirnas li Miirra\ 

-,it:\ \\ I)l\nli SI 

PuIm IL hU}*v\ 

liii luird M>iT> 
L-i>..la A<M(!i-ni> 
W iltiH-rtf IL uiMj*.!! 

.1 Harnf\ Nt-ahaiis 

K.ist \VLirr»'ti\ ilN- 
LisN- IL .-.'M.S-J 

Alvin N»'h»'Kttk 

'.MlJ I ll'l St Lmuis H»i 

H.'lii-Mllr IL 

Pa!ruia .1 N"i> 
Ml WV'^: Liru'iiln 
Krrvpnrt IL 



Carl I. N»-1mim 

KMMi h: Wa^liin^itiiti 4 

hlMotiiiii^tiiti IL (•I7i)| 

\!r^:i! A Nrultn 
ltnJ7 Mar> Slrrrl 
Pckin IL i\\Xi\ 

Jiiha .1 Ni'NNttiaii 
'tit'i Wliitticr Avr 
(ilcti Kll\ti IL t'.«ii:{7 

Mar> L> mu* Nirka^ 
UH!:!o S Clitttiti Park 
KMT^rcrti Pai k IL \'^rA2 

llarru't L NtikrN 
JtHi Mutit^utiti-ry l.atir 
W.Hui Dale IL r.ilM.U 

JiKiitti Nulan 
\iH I 

) MKMila IL t;i4t>7 

.liitiMh S NunlLiotn 
IVIJ Nnrtlilii'ld .Miuar*' 
NurthtM-ld IL 

I'aiiu'la L Nurku^ 
UHH^i Siiitli I'ttra 
K\i rkirf»'H Park IL 

Niirttu'a^trrn 11. Lni\ 
l{r>n Mawr Al St Lnuis 
rhu-ai^.i IL ♦-iMl.Ti 

I liarli's K ^lI\ll^ad 

( Ima^n IL t,(miK 

Kolwrt ( takes 

ml \\ rsl \ rrru (Jordo 

Deiatur IL 

Uiitiald A ( tbrrnuni 
."( I.'i J I Iar\ ard Tj'rrat'i' 
Sknkic IL tm'Ji't 

AluT nhneii 
t»»l \ Panu'la 
ciiti-a^n }It> IL tiiMll 

Kili'»Mi M uhrtni 
:5JJt; N 77tli 

KltiiWMiHl Park IL fA^'<:V) 

hfirts .1 ( ) l'iitin()r 
V.'\2 lariiU'iiw(HKl Dr 
Mathscin IL i*HA.\ 

i afnl t ih'M'M 
:M|l <i<itli St liA 
Mnline IL illJiu 

'n]iitTi;is U ( Ulrr 
417 Mf.tdcm Uirii- 
LilH-rtyvdlf IL r.ixKK 
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I>r Arthur \i nu,-:, 
H.t.i l'.irk\ti'u l)n\t' 
M.ii oinh |[. ,;u.V, 

Vviiiiy M Mall.'\ 
1 4 JL' W .\>h 
sprin^^iu'ld II. 

Mii-lMi'I (inn'lijMk 
|{.»\l;in Ci-nt (';ithnlii- 
KiH-kNinl IK 

Willi.ini K Ml). -til 
}•''.:•;.{ S KtU'\ Am. 
I "hu-.i^^o II. i.<Hl.">J 

I h,\i)r I ►ppir'UiT 

ijit:. U iJu.j.-M 
i..i<;iMf»ii<' I'.itk II. f,4).vj-, 

>f M.ir\ .Ann ()r>;iri 
">'iJ>; .\ I-.lUhr-l'.J .\\r 

' hu .iuo IL r;ij<;.',|i 

^ r.ini i> II I Klmrn .Ir 
I h(M'rs,.\ I'.it ku.i> 
' Mk'jt;.! II. 4 

J.iiliri' I Krrlf> 

\i liJiiii<»n Mk II. MNnC, 

A.'iiin'.i I'.Kfr 

< Hu .iun II. , 

>I:fiK. [) pji-i.h 
!-"Mi > \ itic I'.ii :i; 
' ii\\tu\ II. »;i.sn| 

'ni'ini.i^ \ I'jrkiT 
Hxil Mi-iii rir> Wr 

\\<H.<i.sf,Mk II. '.(HHtH 

"H'i'hm I'.is|i.\ 
•■J? Htll linH.k 
WJiii< \ II. 

I).i\ III I'.is(i«jini 
4'«J7 l..ifi^\, I'] 

• r'-uiM lu-iiiht. IL 

\'iili.ttii r.itrrsoti 
IJI'* I-: I.'.-.ul. ri M,. 
Whr.ifnn II. •.niK? 

K.inrJnlph I' I'.,.. Ilk 
: ;n ^ \;M.-r-.„: IM 
\'-A I., nnv li. ..P4-,! 

li.ll-.VHd, K I'. . I, n 

W iM.M... , ST....,' 

' I '.-'.M l...k.' II. i 

i .f-. I. |>.a. 1. 

U: \ Tli.r.j 

M"i,;t '\: II. r,;4i,j 



.Idhn (' ri'iini'MT 
:C21 Mi.\,.r |)r 
I.i-I.' Il.'(;(i-.:{j 

<'.(n»!>n Pi-n-ii-.i 

' "tiliMJin IL Ti^HJI \ 

Th>ra Pciiia 
i 1:4 J:»th Siri'.-t 
M'tliiif II. 

I'M I'l'ti-rliMii 
ll.itniitiiii II. »iiL».v; 

Wfllijtn .\ I'l-ttTs 
J2:W I>nuninji Ave 
Ui'sicfH'sitT II. i;ni;,;i 

L.irr> I'rhTson 
'•H HllIT o.ik t'l 

l..iki' Zurich IL liixM: 
I'.iul I ■ I'fti-rsiui 

V.r^^ W S< huf>rTt 

' luf.ijin IL 

'n-tii' (' I'hillips 
'•I'* Kish4T .\vcniii' 
Uni'klonl IL til KM 

K.iri'M f'hilhp.s 

in? \ Klixwillc 4L'il 

'■♦'"ri.i IL r.n,i4 

Aim M I'KTur 
JH'l Lindlicruh 
Sfu rimiH'Id IL t;j7iM 

I M-r. ild ( ; I 'n-rsdn 

!»!.; Thillips PI 

I h.irli'sfDM IL *;i'r*n 

■ l.ini' .A I'lMU 
'■H NMifh ( J.ik 
Anhiir II. r.KHl 

\U'U\ .h'.iii |'iiu(,t,'> 
l''^;''! > H.irlrMl 

U'Tth II. liUliU 
'••■IH- J I'Mllulk.l 

iToi L,ik.- .\\,- 
' i<".\, IL 
\l I'..|M,..Mrs 

4JJ N Srr»\ illf ,\\ r- 
' *.ik I'. irk IL »;n{tij 

\\:lli..!ti K I'.»rt,.r 

I'.t M* kir.'lit IL f,n,-,i { 

ArlM.r Ljh.- 
<»i.':i\ ic'A 11. r.^Hfj,-) 



>ir- ( nnsl.ituu' I'rjthiT 

l.isli' IL (MXv: 

Kniuild (' i'rcssDn 

7"M Dslk- Or 

i Mihn.svilli. IL {V2'2:iA 

.M.ir> PriiT 
-"M Knth A\.- 
W.iiikouiin II. 

ALjm I'nK'haska 
:^'ii'> IloMcysui-kk- I.n 
K<'llinji Ah-jdow IL «i<)0(W 

I.lK'lllc PuriH'II 
■2\WA K:\st William 
iHvjIur IL i.jr.L'l 

M.irv U I'ijr{ltin> 
K.irl (I p>|,. 

It) Mx KH.T 

Aliinili'li'ir, IL mwn) 

Sr .1 .M Hahidrnii S| 
'>22 S Franklin 
Ta> lnr\ illc IL r.L'.VW 



H'tirjiP \V Kailcr 
W Mradlry I'l 
;iun H. r.(Mii;l 



I '111 



IH2'! Irilli Sin-i'r 
M"liru' IL I'lijii.') 

Mii h.M'I .A K,ifl/ 
Hjilrnad Sfrcci 
Mnp4'fialr II. i;i747 

' lar> I{a»'f/ 

I i> II. (iioii* 

IVrr> I( Haimn 

770 \ Whin-jad firrh' 

M<Hjni Zion II. i;2.-,4<j 

' li.irh'^ A KainiT 
2112 Laniuini' N'ellajii- 
Ma< <.rijt. IL >',I4.V, 

''f«i:Mr\ W Kjfaj 
;-''i;S PN-avirii Uuii Hi7 
Whr^'Inii,' IL fi<HJi«i 

Kd^-Tf II Halihtl.. 
!i \ L.i^all*' Sfc 17<KI 

' huMliu IL iViiAVJ 

■J"^in U UatlilHin 
!"H .larn.'s I'.,rkua\ 
UiiNhmurni: n. i,i:m| 
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Kirhanl Kausch 
fM\ Imatu* Slttt'l 
lilfti Kllvri It> »H)I't7 

Mlfi W Lunt 
rhiru^u II. 6*Ki2»'i 

Kfvrn Kmly 

S Riihniittid Avr 
KviT^rtfri Park IL rtW4J 

Kulh HL-mnuTS 
KK 1 

Wi'Uion 11. yAWl 

havnl W Kt'n/ 

477 (Irafcianci Apt M* 

Nurtii H Ui'pplin^tT 

I'alaiitii' IL (kXKiT 

Diinalti J Ki'\t'> 
:i:m iit'ftrlran Lt 
Suami)rr IL ♦■»<)17H 

diaries Hv/ba 
-HW S BelU'VilU- St 
Krtvbur^ IL ri224:i 

ltdiiald U Hf/ny 
S7.^~ WesliTR Avf 
Park Fort'sl IL 

Steven A KR'ei 
4H; Circle Hill Or 
Ailin^lhni His IL tUxHM 

Hmnias Kite 
K ■{ B\ 24 1 A 
Burnnjltnn IL 

Krttlenck Kisin^ier 
Memorial West 
BUH)min>iHm IN 474i)l 

Uiniinn Histsen 
VJtn: K l-ike Ave 
(Wenview IL WKvri 

Lydia I" Huhbert 

4J7 Nnrth Humphrev Ave 

Mak F'ark \L mMri 

H WuM Tly Ciiuri 
Park Kur- 'U IL K<»4H<; 

I )iane S Hosiers 

Shannon IL HIDTH 

Mary Ann Rubers 
JID K Madison St 
n Kullim IL 



Hiiward ,1 Uimianek 
lUi;{7 KeehT 
Skiikie IL t^Hi7H 

Kdwanl A Hoi>t 
14 N loth 

MaNeiiulah IL t>2iiH 

Umalil (' Kose 
■J414 :ird St 
Mnline IL fULnif) 

MolHTta 1) Utisell 
y^M SV Kiteh 
rhiea^i) IL mm.t 

liantel Kiiselle 

1201 Sixteenth St NW 

Washin^ioo IL ioOJki 

Stanley Kosen 

Clipi Cir t'amp VU 4:54H 

Chiea^ii IL mm 

Belle Koseiiherry 
UK -J 

Sterliiifi IL JU(J81 

.Jutu- K Itnseneranl/ 
lo^fi B Northwest Hw-n 
V hiea^n IL ritKU 

M S Hijsenlhal 
122 (irand Avenue 
SViKKi Htver IL (;2tW0 

Hiehard M U<)shl 
2175 A S Tnnne Apt lit)r> 
Arlin^ilon His IL 6(K)05 

.Idlin L K(iiim;jn 
Ji\;l2 Mniinr Hill Dr 
QuuKA IL *>2.ii>l 

Jao 
Bx 127 

SVatM'lla IL til777 

Mary A K':/um 
HIH Maoehesler Kd 
Nurma! IL »il7«il 

Daniel .1 Kubly 
7o« N Pineerest Kd 
Bollin^hrook IL fJi4:W 

Paul (> Bust 
K I »^den Kd 
.lackMmville IL iVUxA) 

Daniel H Byan 
iSoo North Crawford 
Kvanston IL ♦i')0*i2 

Kathleen M Ityun 
1 to V.' Kireslotie Dr 
Hoffman Kslalis IL rfOl72 



John K Hvnian 
Liiiroln I'onuii H S 
LirUiOln IL ti2ti.=^i 

KIdiiafou' li/e>/i'w>ki 
loTr» l'ol)hlestone Court 
NorlhhriHik IL tiO0<i2 

Saered Heart School 
;V22 SV Maple St 
I. tiard IL ti(tt4K 

Kiijii'tie K S;idus 
H47 Marian Wa\ 
Chiea^o Heights IL f^i4tt 

John Leslie S^daioan 
1144 K L(K.'Ust 
Deeatiir IL (12521 

diaries K Siimee 
iit4 S Clarence Ave 
Oak Park IL mM 

Paul SiUtipMin 
121.8 West Marietta 
Deeatur IL j;'2r.22 

Bayouind W Siioders 
2112 Lynn St 
Washington IL »d'>7t 

Chf Satterthwaile 
lfyi77 Hi'ad Avenue 
Ha/el Cresl IL WM'2y 

Patricia .1 Siuinders 

Piper I^ne 
Wheeling IL 

llerald J Sax 
Bx 2(«i 

t;riiiley IL Ht744 

Helena St hafer 
4o:M Stearns Ave 
(iranite Crly IL liitMO 

Ki'iuieth Schaller 
y:i:i N Pattim St 
Arlington Ilts IL W)004 

li;irhara J Scheldt 
liMt4 S l^in^wiKKl Drive 
Chiea^o IL wx^it 

Denny L Schillinjis 

r.;i7 l^indau Bd 

Park Korest So JL «i4fi6 

John Sehnittz 
■21KM Ktni*)erly Dr 
Charleston iL M\rH) 



( arl B SelnverotfepT 
Hiiral Route I'sat 
Kh/abeth IL mZH 



7 J 



.1 H S<.hru'i(li'r 


Sr J, lilt' Sh»'a 


M nMj .Nonn Dii ltd 


nriNt ^ criHiiK 


.Norlhluki' 11. lytti;^ 


\Vl■^u•^u'sll■r IL 


I\'iinis S4.'hriu'rli' 


l>«ll 1 1 ^ >i rMH <l 1 i T 


'it IP irl(>>r l^r) 




.Mi'Ki-nu II. ti^mn 


'A'llnU'tll' IL IKM^HI 


.Ann l» St.'hn!(ji 








V:||;i Crow M. i)iy:V; 


Arlin^dm His IL ('>tMHM 


(**irl fl ■ H M 1 '1 11 11 
>i 1 1 11 1 lupi iitiiin 


Sarah M Slu'ltuii 


• 114 ru.t riiltiii 


liU '{ Sill «iv AcriX 


I)o\vriiTS lirovi' 11. fiii'i;) 


riuimpaign IL tilH2i) 




.John K. Shields 


\ *^^ll»^l.'■^^1 ]if\ 


iITo;} I'an^.plK'll St 


Chu-a^io IL iVWwST 


Jolii't IL WH.tT) 






\.l\7 North Mii\ St 


Li-!SKlh Pl^ii'i' \n\ 1 l< 

1.. i.nnn t lu^^ /AIM i 14> 




< 'aluriu'l '.'ity IL tXHiW 


1 1 H III n\ J ii v^K 1 ^ 


Mijrra\' M Shitrl 


Nil' Kil llillM'l 


H .I;iiru's Placi' 


In-Kaih II. »y)iir) 


Hlooinint'tun, IL t;i7()l 


.Mr> Hill Si'iirt'\ 


Arrali .1 ShuniakiT 


I *( ) Box 


I21HI Kasi Laurel 


(■artH)ndak' II. t\^^n 


nlncy IL tV2A'yi} 


Iiiiri'Hi If .^l 1 » t r 


( hiTis Siddall 


Ofl^ > » (fill . \* I IllJt 


4»V)'» N t'alifornia 


.■\\vi\o II. t.i2.n 


Pi-oria IL HlfiU 


Stt-pfu'ri t' St'lU' 


I){)r(>thy Sifli'rd 


I mm '^I'l m till 


tit Ilan.son I)r 


(■|>Mia Park IL ♦iO'XM 


Itt>urboniiais IL WWl-l 




HrrnudiMU' Aimt* Sigl 




712 Ik'rkshiri* I^ine 


SpnnijfiHtl IL *V27i\2 


Sfhuunihurg IL tioi7:i 




Di'lla (.* Suiuuoiis 


->->J.> Or^KH Iv4'<lll 


m flladsloiu' Kd 


Ili^hlaml Park IL VAm:\:-i 


Jacksonville IL fi2*'i'n) 


Norma T JM.*ri 


Ida II Simmons 




\'.VS2 ' : Ilinmun 


K\"ans{nn IL ♦i(>2t)l 


K\ anstt)n IL »^)JUl 


Pauli'ttc Si'rrilflla 


Marvin I) Simpsfm 


S Maph- 


UK :i Ashlry Kt^ud 


Oak Park IL mm 


Mt Vrrnon IL fi2HW 


Kli/ahK.'th Sharilev 


LouiM' Smishauser 


lulo W WashinKUm Blvd 


:m N MrArlhur 


Chk-aai) IL K<MM)7 


Macnmh IL fiUS.j 


Sr M F Shaniinn 


KrnrU'th Sm^rr 


.Jackson Avi'nu*' 


Hfi HI Kd 22H N I^isallr- 


KntT Kf>resi IL VAtm 


rhica^o IL {'Ami 


Phillip K Shallf> 


John I) Sipi' 


21 Lou Juan Dr HK 4 


KM) W Uashinsion Si 


K'lwardsvilh' IL ♦;:i(>2.*» 


{'hi(.ak»f> IL <HHK»t; 



John r Sippy 
•mr.i Muldau^h 
iHmntTs iiuwv IL (>(>;■) 15 

Lcn Sirotzkc 

liiLM W Norwcll Unu" 

Schaiimhur^ IL W)172 

Majlt'lon SkoKM 
Oni'ill Junior US 
DowtUTs drove IL 

Sr Jessica Slack 
7y(K» W Division Si 
Ki\er Forest IL WWIJS 

Franns F Sloal 
711 W Monroe 
Chicago IL 

Fli/.alH'lh Sinilh 
:i7:J7 W yyih St 
rhicaKo IL 

Neva Smjlh 

■2\\\ Uikc Shore Drue 

t'artcrsville IL fi2918 

Ruth B Smith 
14017 Traey Ave Apt 
Uiverdale IL m27 

Mrs John A. Smithers 
741 2:}rd Ave C'l 
Molirie IL Bl2ti3 

Margaret Snio^or 
■\Aeh Carol Ln 
Norlhbrook IL m)(V2 

James A Sniyder 
1229 W Crit'nieaf Ave 
I'hicaKo IL fi<Hi2«) 

Kf)l)ert J. Snavely 
42() FlmwiKxj 
Fvaruston IL W)202 

Fthel L Snider 
Kural Route Hue 
Tiiseola IL 61953 

James Snopko 
Tif) Vorwalk Rd 
Springfield IL fi27(M 

Ruth St)hn 

im Durkin Dr G 

Springfield IL <;27(W 

CharlfJlle S mnenfeld 

N i':ne C,to\i' 
rhicy;;u If, WJfii'if 

Wdliam tj. Sp ar 
:W(K) (;ienvirv. Kd 
rilenviev; IL WK)25 



.I;ini«'> H S[)m'\ 
ri.in-ridijn Hil!> II. r,ii-»U 
' M 'lr S|i\ ri'> 

' '.inlnll II. Hl.'ijK 

Ali'ill li Sf.i>i.ik 
fJlUMU'» II. 

l.nrj-.jjfU' Si.t>in\ 
7'»")j S < '.itnfilirll :\\(' 

' hlf.ltlM II. KcKrJ^t 

ti.; I.'. N \\ ;iiilin)|i 

( 'llli J^n I L fiU'ihH 

' ■|.ifi'iirf S!«'i»mi-ri'i 
H.irv. v II. 

.loM'ptl .1 .•! 

JUr. S (iiictiS,.,-! IM 
Xi'liniihin ll!> II. t,iH«ir, 

.I;i<l\ MfiD 
I hiltvun 

K'. .in>.Ini' II . I'lOjDJ 

.1 Sicinh.ich 
It ; K I cnrr.jj 
I.'inih.inl II. tiiiUfi 

M.iJ.v I. .shph.diN 

■N-liilh.r I'.irk II. .^)i7.; 

'i'T.ll.l K St<'\rri> 

'ij : .Nnjfti Kir>i St 
I ►inijjfi' II, titii |;{ 

ni"» 1 '.ii it!ii)i»r I M 

' V'. |..iki' IL i.ixiU 

Uilli.iiji r Mi".\:ift 

^Vilitirltc II, MHrlU 

I > J .A\ .iiiii ."^Inlir 
■'7)1 K.iMtH.I L.iMi' 

' Mi.ai'f I».ii k II. i;ii.4(vj 

r.iiii Mi.thi.ck 

l.iii-r t'. \ II, iiiH».}K 

l■:■^^.i!fj I' si.ijki' 

\MiiMri»n II. MJij'.r 

I '.t'. I'! ^li .iir-, 

JJ". f ■.■nlr;i! Sknkn- IM 

l..tkr liInU IL 



l-:itMti(if Sifuuh 
llickofv I..ini' 

Kli/iihi'th i: .Stfi-u-rk 

1 Mi; s ri;(i-cfu-f 

\Ur\\\ n IL riiMi):: 

ll.ii-l.in U Mrlhciil 

\ 1 1)\ |M,,,| 
ILirAjnl II. hiHi.;;t 

I-'t\ifik .stiiiij) 

Ji'T N H.ithrf Apt A 

{'nil) IL t.inrr) 

l.nrr.irnr L Sij{i)ti>ki 
; ;I7 .^niMi .M.n Si 
( liM'.iLln IL riuCiilK 

■ Inrl K .siiii^.ii 

1 i'.J K .".Mill SJ 
I 'liUM).;!) II. ♦;i)r,:{7 

Hctjtiiv K Suttirs 

U .k'ttcixiti 
I 'KMifld II. r,-2.m 

\Un]i]]r Su aim 

( 'liitMi;t» II. fiiH'iii; 

I. .I;it k >\\.iti>firi 

K.i>t r.irkMdf Dr 
U.i>hliiifii II. h|:,7n 

Ki'vm .1 Swu'k 

' iirluinilalc IL 

Kuii.ihi .v\tii.iii>ki 
•'»: Kichjrf |)n\c 

U.>l {hiluU-r IL »WI|1M 
K"MMTi.,:-. ; ,i,,ik 

in:: Tn»^. ■ rM 

\\ ntfH ik.i II. (i(M;*.j J 

.1 W T;irikfrvh.\ 
IJ-S \ Ull.i.T 

l>' < .tiiif II, 

l;*il«Tl A T.ifiii'tih.ifvt 
J ;'i Ucvtiniin-I.ttnl l)t 4 
\ cr riDM lliilv IL i^HHA) 

\VillMtn L T.iNiur 

. -s Cnlj.'i:!- A\.- 
A].-<k II, „]*>,\ 

•■.T'll \,;n ■rii.-.>.|(,n,u 

I"-:: > l.nrrl 

< i.«k L;i'.sri II. (,u4:, ; 
Mt > Tliit-itiiH ki- Div .'7 

■Um Du.iiiffic I), 

'-Kftfihi-iMik II. «.tiM»j 



Mi> .M.I ■ni.itii.js 
HI Kli\rritli SI feet 
Mcflicllr IL KliNlH 

Sirplu-n (■ Tlnrttui.^ 
mx; |{i>ti \.vv Cunt 

■lolii'i II. um(\ 

I'«Mtic ( ■ Thntnpsiiii 

KiIlJ4.st(iI) I )f 
WluMtnfl IL (VIIM7 

M llin-M 
ni .Nnrih 
.Mirrt.lv f-,:rd !!. 

Ui>\ TiMiti 

I'.«'ns»'nvi!h' IL lioiiH; 
.'jni't K luhrv 

tt>4 llllllTi'sl I.JII,. 

L \fiir<\ IL (iM|4t{ 

U.itiiLili .A 'iv>rh 

' 'hl(M)iM IL i'JHVA'J 

UnlKTl (; Ttllflrr 

I icr;ilur IL »ijr>jn 

Kich.inl I kciKi 

JJii S |{i>M'||i' IM ui« 

S' h.iuiJilHir^ IL fiii]7;i 
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ILLINOIS COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
iMi:MBi:RSIIIP AIMMJCATIOX {197(M977) 

(Mr., Mrs., Miss, Dr.) 

First Name Initial LaTt~NiJi^ 



Street 



City " state " ZiJT 



Position: Membership: Q Q 

Types of Memberships: 

Regular Illinois Council Membership $ 4.OO Q [ — | 

Student Illinois Council Membership $ 1.00 

National Council Membership 

Subscribing $15.00 



Comprehensive $25.00 

Student $ 5 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



Make your check payable to Illinois Council for The Social Studies. 
Send your dues to: 

MR. F. GENE MILLER 
317 Jana Road 
Macomb, Illinois 61455 

The advantage of paying your NCSS dues through your state organization 
is that ILLINOIS COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES receives $1.00 
for each NCSS member who pays through the state organization. 

We welcome institutional memberships. 
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